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_ The Christmas Bonus 

What happens to the Christmas bonus in a business re- 
cession? Is there a high percentage of discontinuances when 
_ times are sticky—because companies are quick to point out 
that the bonus is often directly geared to the firm’s pros- 
7 perity. Based on the Board’s annual survey of bonus plans 
_ in 110 companies, the answer seems to be that the Christmas 
bonus has excellent staying power, despite any general eco- 
nomic sluggishness. As of September, roughly two-thirds of 
__ the firms surveyed planned to give the same bonus in 1958 
| that they gave in 1957. And the rest of the companies had 
| not decided on their bonus plans as of that date. 

In the story starting on the next page, the Christmas 
bonus is examined in terms of who gets it as well as the 
variety of ways in which it may be calculated. Specific bonus 
formulas used by various companies are outlined; these 
_ range from a simple flat-sum amount given to all employees 
_ to graduated amounts based on length of service or income 
_ level. 


Executive Death Benefits 
_ Not so many years ago, provision for a man’s family in 
_ the case of his death was a private affair. It was his personal 
responsibility to carry the insurance or accumulate the 
savings that would take care of his widow and any dependent 
children. Today, most employers share with the individual 
_ the responsibility for providing adequate death benefits. 
| Such benefits are the most common fringe, both at the exec- 
utive level and lower down the line. 

In the second article on executive fringes in a series ap- 
_ pearing in the Management Record, death benefits are ex- 
amined in forty pilot-study companies. Not only is group 
life insurance found in every one of these forty companies, 
but other methods are also used to provide income to an 
executive’s widow. Special accidental death benefits, salary 
continuation, and various retirement plan benefits are found 
' in many of these companies. The article starting on page 
_ 878 examines death benefits for the executive in the $15,000, 
| $25,000, $35,000, $50,000 and $100,000 salary brackets. 


i 


_ Vacations for Exempt Supervisors 
7 The concept of “two weeks off with pay” gained its first 
_ great impetus about fifteen years ago. Since then rank-and- 
| companies. But how has the first-line supervisor fared? Does 
| he receive longer vacations than the men he supervises? 
' Does he receive more vacation pay? 


_ file employees have increased their vacation benefits in many | 
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A recent Conference Board survey of 363 companies re- 
veals that many supervisors receive proportionately less 
vacation pay than nonexempt workers under them. In com- 
panies where vacation pay is based on gross annual earnings, 
the hourly worker may come out ahead of his supervisor, 
who is exempt from overtime provisions. 

On the other hand, in those companies where first-line 
supervisors are treated vacation-wise as part of the man- 
agement group, they may get more time off than long-service 
rank-and-file workers. 

The article starting on page 386 discusses these and other 
variations in vacation practices for exempt supervisors. 


Avoiding Pitfalls in Conference Leading 

Many of us unconsciously confuse leading with domi- 
nating. The “leader” is almost automatically expected to 
tell the “followers” what to do or even what to think. But 
a different kind of leader is being recognized today. His pri- 
mary task is to get each member of the group to think for 
himself, to awaken each individual to new creative possi- 
bilities within himself. And the last thing this leader should 
do if he is to achieve these goals is to dominate group 
members. 

Yet with all this in mind, the supervisor or executive who 
calls his people to a meeting to get their ideas and sugges- 
tions on how to solve some problem may quite unwittingly 
prevent the very thing he desires. He may dominate the 
group without even realizing what he is doing. 

In the article starting on page $74, the author points out 
seven pitfalls that should be avoided if the leader is to get 
the free, objective thinking of all group members. 


The NLRB Overhauls Its Contract Bar Doctrine 

What happens when a union splits apart and as a result 
a company is faced with two separate sets of bargaining 
agents? Does an existing contract bar a new representation 
election to determine which group should represent the 
employees? Or are new elections held as a matter of course? 

In deciding such questions the National Labor Relations 
Board is guided by a set of rulings known as the contract 
bar doctrine. Recently the NLRB overhauled this doctrine. 
The reinterpretation not only covers situations arising out 
of union schisms, but such subjects as union security and 
checkoff clauses, and the timing of rival petitions. 

The article, which starts on page 382, should help com- 
panies to better understand under what circumstances their 
existing union contracts cannot act as bars to new repre- 
sentation elections. 


The Christmas Bonus 


The Board’s annual survey reports on the Christmas bonus plans of 110 companies. 
Who gets the bonus and how it is calculated are covered here 


TIS A PLEASURE to tell you that because of the 

company’s encouraging record again this year, our 
board of directors has approved the payment of a 
Christmas bonus. Your check is enclosed. . . . Many 
thanks for your wholehearted cooperation and effort 
in helping make this payment possible.” 

This message to employees, expressed in different 
ways, is used by many companies that pay a Christ- 
mas bonus. 

Bonus distributions may, and sometimes do, occur 
periodically throughout the year. But the Yuletide 
season—especially reserved by tradition and custom 
for sharing with others—has greatly influenced their 
timing. Continuing popularity of the Christmas bonus 
is seen in the fact that year after year companies 
adhere to the practice. 

The size of Christmas bonus funds is determined 
in one of three ways: (1) by a formula geared to com- 
pany prosperity, (2) by a discretionary appropriation 
made by the board of directors, and (3) by a combi- 
nation of formula and appropriation. A few companies 
that have paid a Christmas bonus for many years and 
that more recently have adopted deferred profit-shar- 
ing plans now combine both. In these instances, the 
profit-sharing formula provides an adequate sum for 
Yuletide giving. And should company prosperity fall 
to a level that permits only a “small profit-sharing 
fund” for the year, the Christmas bonus requirements 
have prior claim on the fund. 

Several advantages accrue from this type of profit- 
sharing arrangement: (1) employees like getting some 
immediate, tangible recognition for the job done dur- 
ing the year; (2) it appeals especially to young em- 
ployees impatient to wait until retirement for profit- 
sharing benefits; (3) even employees approaching 
retirement age like getting yearly contributions in cash 
just before Christmas. 

In the main, however, Christmas bonus plans are 
informal arrangements voted on each year by the 
board of directors. Although management is under 
no commitment to continue the practice from one 
year to the next, once started, the practice generally 
sticks. 


THE BOARD'S ANNUAL SURVEY 


A Christmas bonus survey has been conducted an- 
mually by Tue Conrerence Boarop for six years. This 


year’s sample of bonus plans is limited to the com- 
panies that cooperated in the previous year’s survey. 
In this sense it is highly selective, as all the companies 
were originally chosen because they were known to 
have Christmas bonus plans. On the other hand, the 
sample does represent a cross section of large and 
small companies, including light and heavy industries, 
retailing, banking and finance, insurance, and trans- 
portation. Geographically, companies are included 
from all regions of the United States. 

A breakdown by size of company and industry clas- 
sification of the 110 companies in the survey is given ~ 
in Table 1. 


Table 1: 110 Companies that Gave 
A Christmas Bonus in 1957 


Manufacturing 
No. of Non- Non- No. of Per Cent of | 
Employees Durables durables Mfg. Companies Companies 
Under, 600) 5.0.5 i 15 14 5 34 $1 
500 & under 1,000 .. 9 7 4 20 18 
1,000 & under 10,000. 16 20 ll 47 43 
10,000 & over ...... 4 5 —_ 9 8 
LORRI: Stent 44 46 20 110 100 


Some companies that gave bonuses when the 
Board’s survey first began have since discontinued the 
practice. These companies were also queried this year 
in order to learn what forms of compensation, if any, 
were substituted. Thirty replies were received. All but | 
five of the thirty companies made no substitution. Of 
the five that did, a formal profit-sharing plan was in- 
stituted in four companies. The remaining company 
provides an added week of vacation with pay in lieu | 
of the former Christmas bonus of one week’s pay. | 


WHO GETS THE CHRISTMAS BONUS 


Employee coverage is an important aspect of Christ- 
mas bonus plans. All or practically all employees are 
covered in most companies. In more than three- 
fourths of the companies surveyed everyone on the 
active payroll is included in the bonus program. True, 
the degree of participation varies widely, but the 
dominant theme is blanket coverage. “Everyone on 
the payroll when the bonus is declared early in De- 
cember receives a bonus.” “Each employee who is on 
the payroll on the second Tuesday of December re- 
celves a bonus.” These quotations are typical of the - 
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universal application of the Christmas bonus within 
‘individual companies. 

Another 6% of the companies include all employees 
except those in restricted categories. For example, as 
an employee group, salesmen are conspicuous among 

those excluded from the Christmas bonus program, 

presumably because of special bonus plans designed 
' especially for them based on sales performance. A few 
- companies also indicate the exclusion of executives 

and officers, giving as a reason their participation in 
_ a formal profit-sharing plan. One company, without 
- || indicating the classification of employees involved, re- 
|| ports that those who participate in stock options or 
‘ | imcentive awards are omitted. Another states that only 
0 | the president is excluded. 
‘|| Among companies hiring both salaried and hourly 
i | employees, nineteen (about 17%) report that their 
| plans cover salaried people only.1 One company in- 
» | eludes exempt salaried only; and one includes only 
|| nonexempt hourly.? 

| Another aspect of coverage is employment status. 
- | Is the part-time employee covered? What about the 
1 ||, employee who is retired at bonus-distribution time 
_ but who worked part of the year? Is the employee on 
_ military leave out of luck, being out of sight? 


Part-Time Employees: It appears that part-time work- 
ers are frequently included in Christmas bonus plans. 
About half the companies report extending the bonus 
to them. This does not mean, however, that only 50% 
_ of the companies include part-time workers. At least 
_ some of the companies that do not, simply have no 
_ part-time workers on their staffs. 


Retired Employees: Apparently the employee who 
| retires during the year is more prone to be overlooked 
: | im the bonus distribution than the active part-time 
« | employee. Roughly a third of the companies indicate 
1 | that retired employees are covered. The amount of 
. | their bonus is usually prorated according to number 
‘| of months worked during the year. 


_ Leave of Absence: Employees on leave of absence 
| due to temporary and long-term disability, military 
| leave and temporary layoff are covered in a significant 
‘| number of cases. About two-thirds of the companies 
| make allowance for at least one of these leaves of 
| absence. And in some cases all approved leaves qualify 

for the bonus. Temporary disability, reported by 

forty-seven companies, has the highest frequency of 
_ coverage. Military leave and long-term illness rank 
‘second. A few companies grant a bonus to employees 
‘on maternity leave. And one company extends it to 
employees on leave for the purpose of continuing their 
education. The following is a tabulation of companies 


tn —— ita. We 


+ Companies having only salaried employees who are all covered 
‘by the bonus plan were tabulated with companies that include all 
employees in the plan. a 

_ ? The terms “exempt” and “nonexempt” refer to the requirements 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. y 
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that grant a bonus to employees on leave of absence: 


No. of 
Type of Leave Companiest 
IPEMPOLATY.- CISADIT LY Hic. ihac.srch eters ene AT 
LOTT PEGS ete chkese eas seek ete ras east tines eo 40 
Mibtatys leave ont iscsi enc hcds 38 
SEEMMDOLALY AV OM Ne cc. ccc ate, skate ede 14 
Mi abermit ym lea Vvec sxc sts sects cy nye: 4 
Others tetas eae ake Clea cap et a 9 


1 Exceeds the number reporting because of multiple answers. 
2Includes sabbatical leave, personal leave, leave without pay, leave to 
continue education. 

Union Employees: A recurring question is, “Are union 
members included in Christmas bonus plans?” Fifty- 
two companies (47%) report that union members are 
covered. But in only eight (or 7%) of the cases is the 
bonus plan negotiated. In two companies the Christ- 
mas bonus has been negotiated since 1944. In the re- 
maining six, negotiations are of more recent date. 


Employees with Less than One Year's Service: While 
the Christmas bonus is often weighted in favor of the 
long-service employee, almost invariably employees 
with less than a year’s service are included. Here, 
again, the amount of the bonus is likely to be less 
than the amount provided for employees with a year 
or more of service. 


Minimum Service Requirement 


About three out of five companies specify a mini- 
mum period of employment for participation in the 
Christmas bonus. This minimum varies from less than 
a month to eighteen months. In only one case, how- 
ever, is the minimum period a year and a half. Most 
often (40% of the companies) it is between three and 
six months. A third of the companies require only two 
or three weeks’ employment for eligibility. 


HOW THE BONUS IS CALCULATED 


The Board’s survey for 1958 covers 143 plans used 
in 110 companies. These plans fall into two broad 
groupings: (1) those which apply uniformly to all 
covered employees regardless of job classification or 
length of service and (2) those that gear the bonus 
amount to special considerations, such as length of 
service or job title. Each of these groups, in turn, is 
subdivided into the three methods by which the 
bonus plan is calculated, that is, in dollar amounts, in 
weeks of pay, or as a percentage of annual earnings. 
(See Table 2 on the next page.) 

Where the plan provides uniform bonus payments, 
the underlying purpose is to give the same considera- 
tion to all eligible employees. The plan may include 
all employees in the company or it may include only 
a particular group of employees. For example, a com- 
pany may have three distinct uniform plans. One for 
hourly employees may provide a flat bonus of $50. 
Another for nonexempt salaried may provide one 
week’s pay. And another for exempt salaried may 
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provide 5% of annual earnings. In each case the bonus 
plan is uniformly applied to all who are covered. This 
does not necessarily mean all in the company. 

The important factor in a uniform payment plan is 
the employee’s active service with the company rather 
than continuity of service or any other criteria. By 
contrast, plans providing graduated amounts increase 
the bonus proportionately as the employee’s service 
increases, as his position in the company is elevated, 
or as his annual earnings advance. 

Actually, only plans giving a uniform amount in 
dollars are, strictly speaking, uniform plans. Those 
that specify a set bonus such as one week’s pay to all 
employees or 2% of annual earnings to all, in reality, 
graduate the bonus amount on the basis of earnings. 
But in order to distinguish this type of plan from those 
that use a sliding scale of weeks of pay or annual earn- 
ings, the former are classified as uniform amount 
plans. Therefore, all plans specifying a fixed unit, 
whether the unit is dollars, weeks, or percentages, are 
contrasted with plans providing a range of units. In 
this way the philosophies embodied in these two ap- 
proaches—equal consideration for all employees versus 
consideration based on some predetermined criteria— 
are brought into sharp focus. 

The most striking observation in Table 2 is that 
bonus plans are evenly divided between the equal 
treatment of employees (uniform plans) and a sliding 
scale treatment of them (graduated plans). Differ- 
ences begin to show up only as one analyzes the three 
methods by which bonus payments are calculated. 
Those calculated in dollar terms (about 40%) come 
close to being evenly divided between uniform and 
graduated. The second method—calculation by weeks 
of pay—is found in about a third of the plans, and 
they are predominantly of the uniform type. Finally, 
the percentage of annual earnings method (repre- 
sented in a fourth of the plans) consists mainly of 
graduated plans. 


Uniform Dollar Plans 


The twenty-seven fixed-dollar plans range in amount 
from $10 to $200. Their distribution is: 


Bonus Amount Plans 
SOOO CM thse saccakt mater ee tame ic rg ero) seta eed Ene 1 
OO) Re ke RE So LB ia Oo DLP en, eae een ate 1 
NU ets NPR oe Pee pa et | Me AR ioe: Ol OLA I de Aenice Q 
SOM ere ae ae Se Ua RR NEE cena 1 
LT ules eee Men maCRa MRE es cee EEE Fas lit VE 3 
Blas alitie eet SABES ie) Oe ee Sey a 1 
C1 IMO Mr AA ee te NES er elie ested eet vy dunt BEEN 3 9 
ON Se raat LO AE PA ale vlan ae ied lv eR Di Oe A 3 
Uae eden ee wer CRP Ree re T pean OUI SpEC AZO Pa EAL Ys 
OP Re OMEN Nalees cclieeite Sets ilanne RaW eas ee ea 1 
Wspecitie dy ei ghy 4 Dy weal uiess saueMe el ate 3 
Dotaly soho Weer ea eee ae av oe RM heels Qu 


As can be seen, $25 is the median as well as the 
amount most frequently given. 


Table 2: Types of Bonus Plans? 


Graduated by 
Grad- 
No. of Uniform uated Serv- Posi- Unspec- 
How Calculated Plans Plans Plans ice tion Salary ified 
In dollars .... 59 OY +32 23 6 — 3 
In weeks 
OLDS: sirens 47 35 12 12 — — — 
As per cent 
of annual 
earnings .... 387 9 28 pore it & 4 
Total plans 143 71 72 —- — - — 
1 Bonus ‘saper for employees with less than a year’s service are not in- 
cluded in the table. A separate analysis of this group is given on page 401. 


Slightly more than half of the plans in this group 
have company-wide application. That is, the same 
bonus extends across the board to all employee classi- 
fications. Twelve of the twenty-seven plans, however, 
apply only to certain groups of employees. For in- 
stance, the plan providing $200 is distributed to male 
employees only; women in the company get $100. Vir- 
tually all employees in this company are salaried. 

The company that pays a bonus of $150 covers only 
employees earning over $250 per month (including 
executives and managers). Those earning $250 or less 
receive 60% of a month’s salary. By way of contrast, 
the companies paying $100 bonuses cover exempt and 
nonexempt hourly and salary employees. 

The most frequent bonus in the distribution—$25— 
is distributed across the board in five of the nine plans 
that pay this amount. And in each of these five plans 
all employee classifications are represented. One of 
the nine $25-bonus plans is provided to exempt sal- 
aried employees as a token bonus only. Since these 
people participate in other bonus arrangements, their 
Christmas bonus is considerably less than the amount 
given to nonexempt employees. 


‘Uniform Weeks of Pay 


Thirty-five of the forty-seven plans expressed in 
terms of weeks of pay are uniform plans. Included 
among these are some plans that provide bonus 
amounts equivalent to hourly or to monthly pay. 
These have been converted to weeks of pay on the 
basis of forty hours per week and 4.33 weeks per 
month. A bonus of one week’s pay is the most com- 
mon practice. But here again the range is wide, as may 
be seen from the following distribution: 


Number 

Weeks of Pay ; of Plans 
Less ‘than! I week .:... 3:0 ai 2 
Lweeki.. chiki Oe eee 16 
Dimes es cic dak wih he ee ae ae 4 
DOB WEEKS vce tispethsncidcatsepescctald Reo eee aoe 9 
Si weeks (eet AR ee ee ee er 4 
Ae weelcgi i Ou EEN Ty ae eee 6 
8:66) weelks: fi a 1 
Total ies) Mee a 35 


The two plans offering less than a week’s pay pro- 
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vide for twenty hours’ pay and twenty-eight hours’ 
pay respectively. Both plans include exempt as well 
' as nonexempt employees. At the other extreme, the 
single plan offering 8.66 weeks’ pay provides a bonus 
of two months’ salary. It is given to outside salesmen 
only. 
In ten of the sixteen companies giving a bonus of 
' one week’s pay the bonus is applied uniformly to all 
_ levels and classifications. Two of the sixteen companies 
give the bonus to all except hourly employees. 
In the main, plans providing a bonus of two weeks’ 
pay or more apply to special employee groups. For 
‘|| imstance, one plan provides a half month’s salary to 
_ salaried employees and to all hourly employees with 
| five years’ service or more. Hourly employees with 
less than five years get $20. Another plan provides 
_ four weeks’ salary to salaried employees. Hourly em- 
_ ployees in the same company get $50 whereas execu- 
‘|| ‘tives get an unspecified per cent of annual earnings. 


i 


| a 


_ Uniform Percentage 


_ Of the thirty-seven plans that calculate the bonus 
| as a percentage of annual earnings, nine, or about one 
_ in four, apply the percentage uniformly. With but 
_ two exceptions, each plan is different from the rest. 
| This is the distribution: 


Per Cent of 
Annual Earnings Plans 


Rory SST os 2 ae ea ne ee Q 
SSR RRB een ARC next Note son cr aceya¥auniea-cenasdynedenvaanes 1 
Sy epee eS ere) Ory cr aces esac, Ae tcaesolecsebacswouveses 1 
i eRe MM RR Ny ceo. ots ron Wew oul ptystec tone tkcceeaesecedewelesecensas 1 
ee aE Be EO, ON o ca sana suai gaavedecacssevadsécoacenearencas 1 

Pe tee PNM P Tt eas Abie ehwec ache Mnustenleaecsiveetcboudes 2 

ictettes Pere MIR <r IRE Ste as 1 

PC eh MOO RE are Re aa acin Msc cascocesoklssosee 9 


In four of the plans both hourly and salaried em- 
ployees are covered. The remaining plans apply only 
' to salaried employees. 


Graduated Dollar Plans 


_ Most often graduated plans are based on length of 
' service with the company. But sometimes they are 
| governed by position, and at other times by salary. 
‘| The method used to calculate the bonus determines 
"largely what the basis of graduation will be. When 
| calculated in dollar terms and in weeks of pay it is 
almost always determined by service. But when it is 
calculated as a per cent of annual earnings it is more 
| than likely to be on the basis of position. (See Table 
| 2.) Several plans in the group also graduate the bonus 
| by levels of income. 

_ As stated before, the dollar plans come close to be- 


bonus amounts with increased length of service. Some- 
times the bonus changes with each year of service. 
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The following four plans show how this is done: 


e@ $30 the first year; $60 the second year; thereafter 
$60 plus $5 for each year of service beyond two years 

© $20 the first year; $25 the second year; $30 the third 
year; $40 the fourth year; beginning with the fifth 
year $40 plus $1 for each year of service 

© $10 plus $2 for each full year of service 

© $5 plus $1 for each year of service 


Eleven such plans are reported. While no two plans 
are identical in detail they are all similar. Their range 
varies within the limits indicated by the four samples 
shown above. For example, the employee with one 
year of service may receive as little as $5 or as much 
as $30. An employee with ten years’ service may re- 
ceive $15, as in the lowest-paid plan, or $100, as in the 
highest. 

Other plans increase bonus amounts only between 
certain intervals of years. This arrangement occurs 
about as frequently as the arrangement which in- 
creases the bonus each year. These are representative 
samples: 


B 

Sarent Length of Service 

‘CUT fa te ee an ae ee 1 year and under 5 years 
WO aureus dacs cctv sau thecacr vate 5 years and under 10 years 
DO sete acess iaseecsesastecotverte 10 years and under 15 years 
Bia Reese a tanttecante ties 15 years and under 20 years 
AOS ES EEE 3 20 years and under 25 years 
BUS Sire tae eerie ts 25 years or more 

“HEY WG ap tes ent aed eR es 1 year 
rj UT Dien tN abet ae a 2 years and under 5 years 
OFF pee ies, so cceseasec aris 5 years and under 10 years 
“S/o. UA Spi Baer nana pea ee 10 years or more 

LIS SAREE RA EE 1 year and under 5 years 


25 + $1 for each year 


to a maximum of $50 5 years or more 


1 year and under 5 years 


(EN UE pes ae ae ieee 5 years and under 10 years 

CRU) PARE ee ees tes 10 years and under 15 years 

FRO ec iesst aactacs eae tstoaied 15 years and under 20 years 
00) | SUPRA Sate RE SPR ys ee 20 years or more 


Under the arrangement in the last example shown, 
the employee who gets $5 after one year will get $50 
after ten years. After twenty years his bonus will 
amount to $100. Under a completely different plan the 
one-year employee gets $15 but after ten years his 
bonus will have increased to only $37.50. 

The plan providing a maximum bonus of $37.50 
applies to nonexempt employees (hourly and office 
clerical). Exempt employees in the same company 
receive a bonus calculated as a percentage of annual 
earnings and graduated on the basis of position as 
well as service. In contrast, the plan giving a maxi- 
mum bonus of $100 after twenty years’ service applies 
across the board—to executives, salesmen, supervi- 
sors and nonexempt salaried and hourly employees. 

(Continued on page 400) 


Avoiding Pitfalls in Conference Leading 


It is the group leader who must get the active participation of all members. 
Here are some pointers on how he can achieve this difficult goal 


UCH TIME these days is spent in small group 
meetings—the kind in which the supervisor and 
his subordinates get together to solve practical every- 
day problems. Or, the meeting may involve an inter- 
departmental group concerned with a common prob- 
lem. The purpose of these meetings is to bring into the 
open the free, objective, and unbiased thinking of the 
group as a basis for problem solution. 

Often, however, such meetings end with the problem 
still very much unsettled. The ideas proposed have 
been neither objective nor unbiased. And not all of 
the group has participated. In short, the meeting has 
been a waste of time. 

Frequently a post-mortem of the meeting pins the 
blame for time wasted squarely on the person who led 
the conference. He dominated the meeting; he fore- 
stalled participation; he fell into one or several of 
many pitfalls which might have been avoided. 

In the past few years, Tae CoNFERENCE Boarp has 
taken part in about 700 post-mortem discussions fol- 
lowing 700 practice sessions in conference leading. 
These discussions were in the nature of performance 
reviews of the leader by the members of his conference 
group. The members of the group drew attention to 
the ways in which the leader had been less effective 
and suggested how improvement might be made. From 
these discussions at least seven common faults, which 
may hamper the leader of a problem-solving confer- 
ence, have been delineated. Also in the course of these 
discussions, suggestions for avoiding each of these pit- 
falls were made: 


1. Not Saying the Right Thing in the Right Way 


A variation of this fault might be expressed as say- 
ing the right thing in the wrong way. 

It is considered very important to guard against 
such faults because what the leader says and how he 
says it can so easily influence the thinking of the 
group and inadvertently inhibit a free and unbiased 
expression of opinion. Leading questions, for instance, 
immediately introduce a certain amount of bias into 
the discussion. 

As another example, the leader may suggest argu- 
ments for consideration in such a way as to give the 
impression that these are his own views on the subject. 
Undiplomatic statements on the part of the leader 
often cause hidden, if not obvious antagonisms, which 
tend to inhibit further participation. And, not infre- 
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quently, flat statements instead of questions give the 
impression that the leader may be trying to dominate 
the discussion. 

It has been observed that voice inflection and facial 
expression are important as well as the words that 
happen to be used. Any one of these can make the dif- 
ference between a successful conference or a failure.* 


2. Embarrassing Conference Members 


Not infrequently, a conference leader finds that one 
of the group is not “with him.” 

A member may be gazing out the window, obviously 
daydreaming. He may even be asleep. Or two people 
may be engaged in a whispered discussion of their 
own. On occasion, a member may be noticed reading 
a newspaper or magazine article. Some have been 
caught writing letters or memos. 

When the leader observes a window-gazer, he knows 
that all is not well. The situation presents a challenge 
since it is likely that the group members have noticed 
and are watching the leader to see how he will handle 
himself. 

It is natural for the leader to feel rather irritated 
by such discourtesies. He may feel that he must re- 
taliate with an appropriate rebuke or cutting remark. 
Anything less, he fears, may evidence weakness on his 
part. And this may be particularly true if the leader 
is a supervisor and the member one of his subordi- 
nates. But, it is pointed out, the leader should not 
stoop to reprimand if he wants to achieve the objec- 
tive of the meeting. 

Suppose, for example, the leader interrupts the con- 
ference to say sarcastically, “Ralph, if you would con- 
descend to stop looking out of the window and pay at- | 
tention to what is being said, we'd all get out of this 
meeting a lot faster.” Ralph turns to the group and 
then he turns a little red. He is embarrassed. Ralph 
may not say a word but the chances are that he is 
hurt by what he may consider an unjustified slap. 
After all, he may think, I didn’t mean to be impolite. 

Yes, Ralph may not say anything—then or later. 
He may appear attentive, but inwardly he is likely to 
be at the boiling point. He is now too emotionally dis- 
turbed to bother with business problems. 

If someone were to tell the leader he was wrong to 

*Further details and illustrations on the effect of words may be 
found in the article entitled “How Not To Influence People,” which 
appeared in the March, 1958 issue of the Management Record. 
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eat Ralph as he did, the defenses would immediately 
be raised. “What do you mean, wrong?” “The guy 
asked for it didn’t he?” “He didn’t get half of what he 
deserved.” “He insulted me and the group.” “You 
‘mean we have to sit here and take this stuff? Not a 
chance!” 

Since such comments to the leader do not help him 
to achieve any self-appraisal, perhaps some questions 
will serve the purpose. 


Question: Mr. Leader, what kind of meeting are you 
running? 

A problem-solving conference. 

What kind of climate are you trying to main- 
tain? 

One that is as objective, unbiased, and un- 
emotional as humanly possible. 

Why is Ralph at this meeting? 

So that I can get his free and unbiased think- 
ing about the problem before us. 

Since you have allowed yourself to become 
irritated with Ralph and have shown that 
irritation by what you said to him, and since 
Ralph has been hurt and is nursing a griev- 
ance, has this spoiled your attempt to achieve 
an unemotional climate? 

Well, it certainly has not been what I hoped 
it would be. 

Since Ralph didn’t open his mouth during 
the entire meeting, what has happened to 
your objective of getting his unbiased ideas? 
I guess I have to admit that I did not 
achieve either objective very well. But I 
have to maintain discipline. What would you 
have done? 

Questioner: I’m not sure, but suppose you had said some- 
thing like this. “Ralph.” (His attention is 
now drawn to you and away from the win- 
dow.) “Ralph, Joe has been telling us that 
our new experimental machine is a dud be- 
cause it takes two workers to feed in raw 
materials. We know you were in on the de- 
sign of this equipment and we'd like your 
comments on this manpower problem.” 

Now, Mr. Leader, do you think this ap- 
proach would succeed in getting Ralph to 
contribute his ideas to the group? 

Yes, it probably would, but why all the 
palaver? 

Questioner: Oh, you mean the summary of the previous 
comments? Well, don’t forget we are assum- 
ing that Ralph has not heard what was said. 
It is hardly reasonable to expect an intelli- 
gent comment from him until he knows what 
has been said. So, he gets a quick fill-in; the 
group gets his comments; and the purpose of 
getting Ralph’s viewpoint is accomplished. 
True enough, but you have let him thumb 
his nose at the group, so to speak, with im- 
punity. 

_ Questioner: Only in a limited sense, perhaps. If our mem- 
ber really had that kind of attitude toward 
the group it is unlikely that we would have 
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secured his cooperation at all at this time. 
Why not assume that Ralph’s actions are un- 
intentional and will quickly be corrected if 
not condemned by an oversensitive leader? 

The attack treatment in such a situation has only 
one benefit: it bolsters the ego of the leader. Its dis- 
advantage is that it prevents accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the meeting. 

The alternate approach or some similar approach 
does accomplish the objectives of the meeting and has 
no real disadvantages. In fact, the leader gains pres- 
tige by having conducted a profitable conference. 

The choice of action, then, is decided on and judged 
in terms of the desired results. 


3. Doing the Thinking for the Group 


A conference leader may find himself falling into 
the trap of thinking for the group, particularly if he 
is extremely concerned about the problem and knows 
a lot about it. It will be hard for him to maintain his 
objectivity. He may become too impatient. 

This approach, as the ones before, is to be evaluated 
in terms of what the leader expects to accomplish. He 
wants an objective climate and he wants to present 
himself as an example of impartiality so that he can 
obtain the free, objective, and unemotional thinking 
of the group. 

To accomplish this purpose he needs to be calm and 
unhurried. He may forget that in communications it 
takes time for individuals—and especially a group— 
to catch up with an idea that is novel and has many 


implications to be explored. 


It has been frequently observed that leaders who 
are very overt and direct in their behavior (the extro- 
vert, the sales manager) tend to become restless if a 
meeting does not continue to move at jet speeds. They 
cannot relax and let the mental wheels revolve. They 
fear that they are demonstrating a woeful inadequacy 
if someone is not speaking at all times. The slightest 
lull is their signal to jump in and move the meeting 
along. 

What happens under such circumstances, of course, 
is that the leader finds himself talking too much. He 
may be commenting after each contribution from a 
member. And his comments are likely to be judgments 
on the value and importance of each contribution. 
Or he may find that he is throwing out leading ques- 
tions so that he will be sure to get “right” answers and 
avoid wasting time on “nonessential” ideas. In order 
to speed things up he will be answering direct ques- 
tions from the group. He will, in effect, be doing the 
thinking for the group. 

Now there is no doubt that the leader will speed 
things up by these processes. The group members will 
feel that they are being dragged along in spite of 
themselves. Having found what the leader wants or 
what solution is acceptable to him, the group is glad 
to give it to him fast. The meeting can then be ad- 
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journed, everybody can get back to his daily routine, 
and the leader has the solution that he wanted from 
the beginning. The only trouble is that the meeting 
was a failure. 

The leader has nothing more or less than he had 
when the meeting started. He has failed to get the ob- 
jective thinking of the group. They were to have 
thought through the problem but he would not per- 
mit it. No harm has been done, perhaps, but a lot of 
manpower has been wasted. 

If it is true that it is the objective of the meeting 
for the group itself to do the job of thinking through 
the problem, then the leader must insist that they do 
just that. He may call their attention to the fact that 
this is their job and that they are not making much 
progress but he cannot achieve this objective by offer- 
ing his own contributions. 


4. Excessive Use of "Direct'' Questions 


Another rather common fault found in the leader 
of a problem-solving conference is the excessive use of 
the “direct” question. 

In general, the more successful leaders avoid a “di- 
rect” question, that is, calling on a specific member of 
the group by name, unless they have a very definite 
reason to do so. For the most part a leader will ask 
the group questions so that whoever may be ready 
and able can pick up the idea and take it from there. 
Since it is the group’s job to do the thinking, the 
leader speaks to the group rather than to an individ- 
ual. 

It has been observed that sometimes a leader will 
open his meeting by calling for comment by a specific 
member and will then call on each member in turn all 
around the table. This is an example of the excessive 
use of the “direct” question. This procedure is gener- 
ally considered poor practice for the following reasons: 


1. It sounds and looks too much like a schoolroom 
recitation. 

2. It is too formal and controlled a situation which 
interferes with free expression. 

3. It encourages the members at the end of the line 
to be inattentive since they are sure they will not have to 
talk for some time. Likewise those who have been called 
on can relax since they know they have already done 
their duty. 


In order to obviate some of these difficulties a leader 
may call on the members in random order. Even here 
only the third disadvantage may be minimized. The 
practice still makes the conference more of a con- 
tinuous dialogue between the leader and a member 
than a rea] discussion among members. However, there 
are some circumstances under which the leader is ex- 
pected to use “direct” questions: 


1. To bring before the group a particular viewpoint, 
idea, or argument which the leader happens to know a 
specific individual is ready to talk about. 


2. To interrupt two members who are carrying on a 
side discussion of their own. 

8. To call an inattentive member back into touch with 
group thinking. 

4. To give a shy member the opportunity to say what 
is on his mind. 

5. To break up a long-winded monologue. 

6. To stimulate argument where the leader knows a 
member has views opposed to those just expressed. 


Experience shows that the direct question has real 
value as a tool in conference leading but that it can 
be easily overdone. 


5. Lack of Control 


In all these common faults is the basic thought that 
the leader should avoid dominating the thinking of 
the group. But this does not imply that he should 
hold a loose rein on the conduct of the meeting. 

Sometimes a leader in his attempt to throw off old 
dictatorial habits will lean too far in the other direc- 
tion. Or the leader may be confused in trying to apply 
“modern” “permissive” approaches, with the result 
that the meeting gets out of hand. 

It is the leader’s job to keep the conference moving 
to a conclusion, to insist that the group stay on the 
subject, to call the meeting to order when the mem- 
bers become unruly, and even to crack down on an in- 
dividual who will not cooperate. 

There are a number of ways in which the leader 
can exercise control. The quality of his preliminary 
planning, for instance, has a lot to do with the degree 
of control he can exert. 

If, in his introductory, stage-setting remarks, the 
leader defines the objectives of the conference and the — 
problem itself in clear and precise terms, the mem- — 
bers will know exactly what is to be done. When the 
objective is misunderstood or the limits of the dis- 
cussion not clear-cut, mental wandering, inattention, 
and confusion are almost inevitable. 

Again, control will be much less a problem if the 
leader is so genuinely confident that the group senses 
his confidence. He is well prepared, knows exactly 
where he is going, why, and how to get there. He does 
not hesitate. He proceeds with the obviously confident | 
assumption that the group will go along. : 

Some humor is good, some mild byplay can help to 
keep the group relaxed. But the leader need not hesi- 
tate to call the group to order when he decides that 
things have gone far enough. He may firmly remind 
the group of their objective and that it is time to get 
down to business. Or he may say whatever may be 
appropriate to the circumstances. 

In brief, the leader can exercise control by knowing 
the purpose of the meeting and how to achieve it, by 
communicating this knowledge effectively to the 
group, by his obvious self-confidence, and by insisting 
that the members follow an orderly and disciplined 
procedure. 7 
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‘| 6 Unprepared to Keep Discussion Moving 
h | 


There are some experienced leaders who believe it 
possible to conduct a successful discussion whether 


i | they know anything about the subject or not. In ac- 


tual practice it is a great deal easier for the leader 


a 


_ when he has a good working knowledge of the problem 


in all its aspects. 


a a ey 


P pes = 


It is helpful if, as a part of his total preparation for 
the conference, the leader thinks through the problem 


_ for himself. Many consider it a good idea to have a 


“dry run” with one or two associates before the meet- 
ing. This is considered important because the leader 


is expected to be well posted on all aspects of the issue 


_ —to be aware of the arguments for and against a 
_ proposed line of action. 


Soo 


a 


A leader will be better prepared to handle any emer- 
gency if he has foreseen the arguments, comments and 
general reaction which he may get during the discus- 
sion period. 

If the discussion lags or comes to a halt he is then 
equipped to throw out a stimulating comment or 


| argument that will keep the group moving forward. 


It is a part of the job of the leader to see that all 
aspects of the question are brought out and fully con- 


_ sidered. He prepares himself and thinks through the 


problem not in order to dominate the group thinking 


_ but so that he may bring the attention of the group 


to points which they may be overlooking. This he is 


in no position to do when he is unprepared. 


_ 7. Failure to Organize and Record Group Thinking Visually 


It is not easy for group members to keep in mind 
all the points that have been made, all the arguments 
that have been presented, or all the facts and opinions 
expressed. Yet there are many leaders who make no 
attempt to visualize the progress of the thinking for 


_ the benefit of the group. 


Consequently many meetings flounder, much time 


is lost through repetition, and members are frustrated 
_ since they do not know exactly what has been accom- 


"plished. 


It is generally conceded to be the leader’s job to 


' record, classify, and organize the thinking of the 


group visually as the members proceed to a solution 
of the problem. This aim is usually accomplished by 
use of a large blackboard or paper chart. The leader 


' uses the board to summarize or recap each idea as it 


is presented, and he usually has the question or prob- 


Jem written out for all to see. 


Those who object to using a board feel that it may 


give too much the appearance of a schoolroom and 
_ they feel uncomfortable doing the board work. They 


believe that just as much can be accomplished if they 
take notes on a tablet as the meeting progresses. How- 


_ ever, taking notes can contribute to an atmosphere of 


apprehension since the members of the conference 


ean never be quite sure what it is the leader is jotting 
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down. Could it be something that will react against 
the good of a member later on? And if not this, the 
member may well wonder whether the leader has re- 
ally understood the point that was made. 

In addition to the disadvantages just noted, the 
leader fails to achieve certain other values when he 
does not use a visual record. A visual record has the 
following advantages: 

1. It helps to prevent digression by keeping the 
members aware at all times of what the problem is. 

2. It helps to prevent duplication by showing the 
members at all time just what has been said. 

3. The record of the discussion helps to make the 
summary easier and the conclusions to be drawn more 
obvious. It also speeds the job of preparing minutes 
for distribution. 

A visual record of the discussion, then, helps to clear 
the air for the members, and aids the leader greatly 
in his control of the meeting. 

Grorce V. Mosrr 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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The Teamsters Union: A Study of Its Economic Impact—This 
volume traces the growth and historical development of 
the Teamsters’ union from its initial AFL chartering in 
1899 as the Team Drivers International Union to the pres- 
ent day. The roles played by Daniel Tobin, Dave Beck, 
Jimmy Hoffa and other leaders are examined and com- 
pared. Also examined are the Teamsters’ relations with 
other labor organizations and the influence of a growing 
trucking industry upon the behavior of the union. By Rob- 
ert D. Leiter, Bookman Associates, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1957, 304 pp., $5. 

Man in Employment—This volume is subtitled “The Funda- 
mental Principles of Industrial Relations,” and consists of 
a compendium of descriptive material on the practice of 
industrial relations in Great Britain. Among the subjects 
covered are: employers’ associations, British trade union- 
ism, voluntary and compulsory arbitration, wage incentive 
schemes, joint consultation, automation, and the main- 
tenance of full employment. By Alfred B. Badger, Arthur 
Barker, Ltd., London, England, 1958, 320 pp., 25 s. 


Industrial Noise Manual—Three years of study by the noise 
committee of the American Industrial Hygiene Association 
are represented in this 844” x 11” manual which provides 
the industrial hygienist with information to enable him to 
appraise and often reduce noise exposures. The manual in- 
cludes information on the physical characteristics of noise, 
on the measurement and effect of noise on exposed persons, 
and on the control of noise. Among chapter headings are: 
“Physics of Sound,” “Instruments for Sound Measurement 
and Audiometry,” “Techniques of Sound Measurement,” 
“Procedure of a Sound Survey,” “Calibration,” “How We 
Hear,” “Effects of Noise,” and “Personal Protection in 
Noise Control.” American Industrial Hygiene Association, 
Detroit 27, Michigan, $7.50. 


Executive Death Benefits 


The second article in a series on executive fringes examines the various 


sources of income going to deceased executives’ beneficiaries 


N EXECUTIVE earning $15,000 or more is likely 
A to have group life insurance coverage equal to 
one to two times his yearly salary—and he generally 
pays part of the premium for this protection. But 
variations among companies are great, and they be- 
come eyen more complex when all sources of com- 
pany help to an executive’s widow are considered. 
This is the picture that emerges in an analysis of the 
various death benefits available to executives in forty 
companies that cooperated in a recent pilot study of 
executive security benefits and other fringes. 

All of these companies have group life insurance 
programs covering executives; ten of them have spe- 
cial programs for executives as a group. In addition, 
about half have plans that provide sizable benefits in 
case of accidental death. A few companies continue 
to pay the salary of the executive to his widow for 
varying periods. Twenty-six of the forty companies 
have contributory pension plans which automatically 
allow for important death benefits. And a few use 
other retirement plans to provide lump-sum payments, 
either through profit-sharing or thrift plans or by in- 
surance benefits from a pension plan. A few companies 
provide long-term monthly income to a widow through 
the pension plan. Most of the companies make some 
arrangement to continue life imsurance protection 
after retirement; but this may range from a token 
figure to sizable amounts of coverage. 

This article analyzes each of these devices as they 
occur in the forty pilot-study companies. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Every one of the companies in this pilot study has 
a group term life insurance program that covers execu- 
tives. In eighteen companies executives are in the 
same plan that covers all employees, and in twelve 
firms executives are in a plan covering salaried em- 
ployees generally. Thus, only ten of the forty com- 
panies can be considered as having any kind of special 
program for executives as a more-or-less-well-defined 
group. The following two companies have special 
arrangements specifically for executives. 

Company 38? has a basic plan for all employees that 


* The companies were asked whether they had “split-dollar” cov- 
erage for executives or any individual permanent life coverage. 
None said yes. 

*The company number is taken from Table 1, which gives an 
idea of the schedule of imsurance at executive salary levels. 
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About the Companies 


This article is the second in a series describing the 
results of a recently completed pilot phase of a study 
of security benefits and other fringes for executives. 
The executive retirement programs found in these 
companies were describéd in the September issue of 
this magazine. Subsequent articles will deal with dis- 
ability benefits for executives as well as other fringes 
not related to economic security. 

It should be noted that the companies in this pilot 
study were not selected in any systematic manner to be 
“representative” of some larger universe of companies. 
But the forty firms are large or medium-sized, well- 
known organizations. To facilitate interviewing, half of 
the companies were chosen because their headquarters 
are in New York City. The companies outside New 
York were selected because their previous cooperation 
indicated that constructive criticism of the question- 
naire for a national survey would be given. 

Within this framework an attempt was made to 
diversify the companies by industry. The six non- 
manufacturing companies include two airlines, an in- 
surance company, a department store, a mining com- 
pany, a wholesale distributor and a public utility. 
Among the thirteen durable goods manufacturers are 
four manufacturers of transportation equipment, two 
steel makers and two aluminum manufacturers, two 
heavy machinery and two light machinery manufac- 
turers, and an appliance maker. Represented among 
the twenty-one nondurable goods manufacturers are 
chemicals, paper, rubber, food, tobacco, textiles and 
magazine publishing. 


provides coverage of one year’s salary at no cost to 
employees and an equal amount on a contributory 
basis. In addition to this, executives receive a third 
year’s salary in coverage paid for by the company. 

Company 32 has a basic contributory plan covering 
all employees, with maximum coverage of $5,500. 
Executives are provided added benefits equal to one 
year’s salary, for which they pay part of the premium. 

The following three companies have special arrange- 
ments for specified high-salaried employees as shown 
below. 

Company 39 has a basic noncontributory plan for 
all salaried employees that provides maximum cover- 
age of $25,000. But employees earning $17,000 or more 
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can obtain added coverage up to $110,000, depending 
on their salary. The employee must pay part of the 
premium for this added coverage. 
_ Company 25 has a basic contributory plan for all 
_ salaried employees, with maximum coverage of $50,- 
000. Employees earning $37,500 or more can receive 
|| added coverage, on a contributory basis. At $37,500, 
_ this extra coverage is $5,000, and at a salary of $50,000 
_ the added benefit is $27,000. No data are available on 
| the maximum coverage. 
_ Company 22 has a basic contributory plan for all 
' employees, with maximum coverage of $20,000. Em- 
| ployees earning $20,000 or more can get added cover- 
-age on a contributory basis; the maximum is $40,000. 
_ In the remaining five companies, special benefits 
_ are available to exempt employees as a group, as 
__ shown below. 

Company 36 has a basic contributory plan for all 
employees that provides maximum benefits of $20,000. 
Exempt employees earning $6,000 or more are given— 
| at no cost to them—added coverage up to $180,000. 
_ Company 34 provides all exempt employees cover- 
age equal to twice the yearly salary, and the company 
_ pays the entire premium. 

Company 31 has a contributory plan limited to 
exempt employees, with maximum benefits of $100,- 


Company $15,000 $25,000 
ie) oes Rene $10,000 $10,000 

(A I AE 10,500 10,500 
Sipprrce Sele ses 15,000 20,000 
RITA (Ochs dene 5 2s: et a > 16,000 20,000 
UA ori hk Aiea are 20,000 20,000 

Ges aeS eee ae 17,000 22,000 
Brana Ol Hecie ak ces ss 25,000 25,000 
UE ee eke ee 22,500 30,000 

yd ee 18,000 28,000 

AN ae ee ae 20,000 35,000 
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‘LY: tie i eae eon ie 22,500 837,500 

ame 4 te ea 26,000 40,000 
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Preble Dr (1s Wits 30,000 50,000 
ob y Be ee 21,000 31,000 

SO eee ness 5 aed iit: 20,500 30,500 

fio Scniylehe bat See ORE 45,000 75,000 
BABARONSO en eNews ihe visht-ate 30,000 50,000 
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000. In addition, another $1,000 is provided free by 
the company. 

Company 30 has a basic contributory plan for all 
employees with maximum coverage of $50,000. Ex- 
empt employees can receive added coverage equal to 
that under the basic plan, on a contributory basis. 

Company 13 has a basic contributory plan for all 
employees with maximum benefits of $5,000. Exempt 
employees can receive extra coverage, up to $40,000, 
for added contributions. 


Maximum Coverage 


As Table 1 shows, the maximum amount of life in- 
surance provided executives ranges all the way from 
$10,000 to $300,000 in the thirty-four companies that 
have a stated maximum. On the average, executives 
are limited to $50,000 of protection. Sixteen companies 
set the maximum between $10,000 and $49,000; eight 
provide $50,000 to $99,000, and the remaining ten 
have a top of $100,000 to $300,000. 


Variations by Salary 


In all of the companies, the amount of group life 
insurance available to any executive depends on his 
salary, within the limits set by the maximums de- 
scribed above. To illustrate the way in which coverage 


Table 1: Group Life Coverage for Executives in Thirty-Nine Companies‘ 


Coverage for Executives with Yearly Salary of: 


Maximum 
$35,000 $50,000 $100,000 Coverage 
$10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
10,500 10,500 10,500 10,500 
20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
22,000 22,000 22,000 22,000 
25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 
30,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 
38,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
40,000 55,000 60,000 60,000 
75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 
80,000 80,000 80,000 80,000 
55,000 77,000 no data not stated 
35,000 50,000 100,000 not stated 
51,000 75,000 100,000 100,000 
70,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
41,000 61,000 101,000 101,000 
40,500 55,000 105,500 not stated 
105,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
70,000 100,000 200,000 not stated 
87,000 114,000 200,000 200,000 
50,000 70,000 145,000 225,000 
105,000 150,000 300,000 300,000 
no data no data no data 135,000 
40,750 50,000 50,000 50,000 


1Company 40 has a noncontributory plan with $3,000 maximum plus a contributory plan for which data are not available. 
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varies by salary level in each company, the face value 
of life insurance for each of five executive salary levels 
is shown in Table 1. 

The median values indicate that coverage as a per 
cent of salary decreases as salary increases. Thus the 
median benefit represents about 12/3 of the $15,000 
salary; about 11/2 of the $25,000 salary, and about 
1 1/7 of the $35,000 salary. The median benefit at the 
$50,000 level is equal to one year’s salary, and at the 
$100,000 salary level it is equal to one-half year’s 
salary.t 

Table 2 shows the marked difference in coverage 
below $50,000 as compared with coverage above this 
salary. About half of the companies provide benefits 
greater than one year’s salary but less than two years’ 
salary for the $15,000, $25,000 and $35,000 executive, 
and 30% to 40% provide two years’ salary or more. 
But executives earning $50,000 and $100,000 receive 
coverage of one year’s salary or less in at least half of 
the companies. 


Executive Contributions 


In half of the forty companies, the company and the 
executive share jointly the premium cost of the life 
insurance available to the executive. In the other 
twenty companies, all or some part of the coverage is 
paid for entirely by the company, with joint payment 
of the remaining premium cost. 

Only five of the forty companies in this study do 
not require an executive to pay at least some part of 
the premium for his group life coverage. In two of 
these companies (1 and 16 on the table), maximum 
benefits are $10,000 and $40,000 respectively; but in 
the other three (34, 35 and 37), benefits can range up 
to $200,000 without cost to the executive. 

In another four companies, executives must make 
some contribution toward paying the premium, but a 
substantial part of the total coverage available to 
the executive is provided at no cost and the remaining 
coverage is paid for by the company and executive 
jointly. Details of these four plans follow. 

Company 88 provides coverage equal to two years’ 
salary at no cost to the executive; the executive pays 
part of the premium on the added coverage of another 
year’s salary. 


This sharp drop is undoubtedly explained in part by the fact 
that many companies do not have executives at this high salary; 
therefore, the insurance plan is not designed for levels this high. 


Company 24 pays the entire premium on one-half 
of the executive’s coverage; it shares the cost of the 
other half. 
Company 36 pays the entire premium on the execu- 
tive’s coverage over $20,000, and shares the cost of the 
first $20,000. This $20,000 represents about one-half 
of the benefit for a $15,000 executive but only a frac- 
tion of the $200,000 available to the $100,000 a year 
executive. 
Company 89 pays the entire premium on the first 
$25,000 of the executive’s insurance. This represents 
almost the entire coverage for executives earning less 
than $35,000, but it is barely 20% of the $135,000 
available to the highest-paid executives. 
Another eleven companies also provide a part of the 
total coverage at no cost to the executive, but in these 
companies the noncontributory portion is only a small 
part of total benefits. The major portion of the benefit 
is paid for by the company and executive jointly. 
e Company 21 provides $500 of coverage free. 
e $1,000 of coverage is free in three companies (19, 31 
and 33). 

e Company 26 provides $1,500 free coverage. 

e $2,000 of coverage is free in four companies (4, 7, 11 
and 17). 

e Company 40 provides $3,000 free. 

e Company 8 gives $5,000 free coverage. 


Among the thirty-five companies that require con- 
tributions from executives on all or part of the life in- 
surance coverage, nineteen provided information ade- 
quate to determine the rate of executive contributions. 
In thirteen of these companies, the executive pays 
60 cents per month for each $1,000 of insurance which 
is not paid for entirely by the company. The rate per 
$1,000 in the other six companies is as follows: 30 
cents, 38 cents, 40 cents, 54 cents, 65 cents and 68 cents. 


Paid-up Life Insurance 


Five companies in this study (4, 9, 15, 31, $2) in- 
clude permanent insurance in their group life pro- 
grams. This kind of life insurance, once it is purchased, 
remains permanently in force without further pre- 
miums. Therefore, the executive has a paid-up policy 
(with a cash-surrender value as well) at any time he 
leaves the company. 


In all of these companies, the paid-up insurance is — 


purchased by the executive’s contributions; the com- 
pany pays the premium for all of the term insurance 


Table 2: Amount of Insurance Coverage in Terms of Yearly Salary 
for Executives at Five Salary Levels 


Insurance in Terms of Salary 


Qne jyearsand less). qe qo ccs ata cee eines alee cee 
More than one year, less than two 
Two years 
More than two, but less than three 
Three years 


$15,000 $25,000 $35,000 $50,000 $100,000 
(Number of Companies) 
4 10 11 29 29 
19 16 17 8 4 
8 7 5 5 3 
5 Q 3 1 — 
- 3 z 2 1 
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necessary to bring the total protection for the execu- 
tive up to the levels indicated in Table 1. In three of 
the companies the executive cannot begin to purchase 
paid-up insurance until he reaches age forty-five. An- 
_ other company sets age thirty-five, but in the other 
company, an executive can begin his purchase of 
permanent insurance upon entering the insurance pro- 
gram. 


SPECIAL ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 


__ Group life insurance provides protection for prac- 
_ tically all causes of death—whether accidental or nat- 
_ ural. Most of the companies in this study also have 
special coverages for executives that provide benefits 
for death caused by accident. 

In sixteen companies, executives are protected by 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance. 
_ Eleven of these policies cover death caused by acci- 
_ dents on the job as well as accidents not connected 

with work; the other five plans are limited to non- 
occupational accidents. 

Only two of the companies have plans designed 
| specifically for executives; in the other companies the 
'’ executive is in a plan covering salaried employees or 
_ all employees. In one company, the firm pays the pre- 
mium on AD&D equal to the executive’s life insur- 
ance; executives can buy added protection up to $150,- 
- 000, but they must pay the premium. A similar 
' arrangement for executives only exists in one other 
_ company. The company pays for $5,000 of AD&D and 
y the executive can buy, on his own, up to $300,000 in 

added coverage. 

In the other fourteen companies, executives are 
_ eovered by AD&D equal to $20,000 (three compa- 
_ nies); $10,000 (four companies); $9,000 (two com- 
| panies); $5,000 (three companies) and $4,000 and 
$2,000 in one company each. The company pays the 
j premium for AD&D in five companies; the premium 
a is shared by the executive and company in the other 
p: nine companies. 

| Travel Accident 

At least twenty-three of the forty companies have 
_ provided extra insurance protection for executives 
t while traveling on company business.? Six of the com- 
_ panies limit the coverage to air travel while on 
- company business. The company pays the premium 
on $25,000 of coverage in three companies, and in one 
company each, on $20,000, $60,000 and $100,000. In 
this latter case, the protection is only for executives 
| and includes pleasure flights; other traveling em- 
_ ployees are covered for $50,000. 

The other seventeen companies known to have 
_ travel accident insurance provide protection for execu- 
} tives traveling on company business regardless of the 
| 1 Bight companies do not. No information was available from the 
| other nine companies. For a detailed study of this coverage see 


| “Insurance for ‘Traveling Employees,” Business Record, November, 
1956. 
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type of public conveyance or common carrier.1 Among 
the fourteen policies for which the maximum coverage 
is known, it is $100,000 in seven companies; $25,000 
in five and, in one each, $50,000 and $150,000. Only in 
two companies does the executive pay the premium; 
in all others the company pays the full cost of the 
protection. 


SALARY CONTINUATION AT DEATH 


Each of the forty pilot-study companies was asked 
whether it was general practice or policy in their com- 
pany to continue paying a part of the deceased execu- 
tive’s salary to survivors—as a supplement to the 
lump-sum life insurance payments. Fifteen of the 
companies answered yes. 

Three of these companies have a formal policy on 
this point. One pays one month’s salary to the widow 
or other beneficiary. Another has a severance pay plan 
which provides two weeks’ pay for each year of service 
at death. The third company has a written policy 
statement to the effect that the widow of the executive 
will receive a salary-continuation benefit, but the 
amount is determined according to individual circum- 
stances. 

Five companies in which some type of salary con- 
tinuation is the general practice when an executive 
dies could not generalize about the amount paid. The 
size of the benefit depends on length of service, the 
position of the executive, the needs of his widow and 
children, and other individual] factors. 

In the remaining seven companies, the amount paid 
to the widow also varies according to individual cir- 
cumstances; but these companies have had enough 
experience with the problem to give a general idea of 
the amount of the benefit. Two companies continue 
the executive’s salary to the end of the month in 
which he dies. One company continues salary for two 
to four weeks, another for about six weeks, and an- 
other, three to six months. The other two companies 
pay one to three months’ salary after the executive 
dies, 


DEATH BENEFITS FROM RETIREMENT PLANS 


In addition to formal insurance benefits and the in- 
formal continuation of salary, the widow of an execu- 
tive may also receive some funds from the company 
retirement plan. 

For example, deferred profit-sharing plans and the 
new thrift plans invariably provide that the entire 
account of the executive (including all company con- 
tributions) will go to the widow regardless of how 
long the executive has been in the plan. This would 
be an important source of help in seven companies in 

(Continued on page 398) 


*Because of the limited data requested about travel insurance, 
it is not possible to distinguish between the policies limited to an 
accident while in a public conveyance and those that cover “all 
risks” to which a traveler can be exposed while away from his 
normal work place. At least three are of this latter type, however. 


The NLRB Overhauls Its 
Contract Bar Doctrine 


N MARCH 28, 1958, the National Labor Rela- 

tions Board announced that it was considering 
the revision of some of its rulings on the contract bar 
doctrine, and it invited interested parties to submit 
their views on possible changes. In so doing, the labor 
board announced it hoped to simplify and clarify its 
previous rulings concerning the circumstances under 
which an existing collective bargaining contract pre- 
cludes the holding of a union representation election. 
At the same time, the board stated that it wished to 
achieve a “finer balance between the oftentimes con- 
flicting policy considerations of fostering stability in 
labor relations while assuring conditions conducive to 
the exercise of free choice among employees.” 

In a series of decisions released this fall, the NLRB 
began to announce the results of its considerations. 
The major areas covered by these decisions are the 
following: 


1. The effects of union schism. 

2. The effects of invalid or ambiguous union secu- 
rity provisions. 

3. The maximum length of time during which a 
valid contract will bar an election. 

4, The timing of representation petitions. 

5. The adequacy of contracts and the effect of 
changed circumstances upon contracts. 


UNION SCHISMS 


One of the cases! coming before the board ques- 
tioned under what circumstances a split in a union 
warrants a new representation election to determine 
which of the two contending labor unions should be 
recognized as the collective bargaining agent. 

Before it will permit an election to be held, says the 
NLRB, it must find that a basic intraunion conflict 
over policy at the highest level of an international 
union exists. Such basic intraunion conflicts, the 
NLRB finds, might arise if: 


1. An international union disaffiliates or is expelled 
from the federation with which it was affiliated, and 
at the same time the federation creates a rival union 
with similar jurisdiction. 

2. Or if some of the top officials of an international 


+The case referred to is Hershey Chocolate Corporation and 
Local 464, American Bakery and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union, AFL-CIO, and Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
of America, ind. 121 NLRB No. 124. 


union transfer their affiliation to an existing rival 

union or establish a new organization with similar 

jurisdiction. 

In addition to such basic intraunion conflict at the 
international level, however, the board continues, this 
conflict must also cause repercussions at the local 
union level which create “such confusion in the bar- 
gaining relationship that stability can be restored only 


by an election.” Moreover, the decisions made at the ~ 


local union level must occur within a reasonable period 
of time after the conflict arises; and the NLRB must 
be convinced that local union members decided upon 
their course of action at an open meeting, after having 
been given due notice of the time and purpose of the 
meeting. 

On the other hand, states the board, no election 
will be warranted if, despite intraunion conflict at the 
international level, union members at the local level 
take no disaffiliation action, or if such disaffiliation 
action is taken but the employer is not confronted 
with conflicting claims by the unions involved in the 
alleged schism. 


The Type of Election to be Conducted when Schism Is 
Found to Exist 


The second question aired by the board concerns 
the amount of choice to be given employees in a repre- 
sentation election. In this area the NLRB has decided 
to continue its past practice of giving employees the 
greatest possible freedom of choice. Thus, the labor 
board will permit all types of petitions: it will permit a 
severance election in a segment of the contract unit, 
when otherwise appropriate; and it will give the em- 
ployees the opportunity to choose not to be repre- 


sented by any union.! And if the employees vote for a — 


particular union, that union will not be required to 
assume the existing contract. 


Factors Bearing Upon the Issue of Defunctness 


In the past the labor board has held that where a 
union is defunct, and hence unwilling or unable to 
represent the employees, its contract is not a bar to an 
election. This practice will, in essence, be continued. 
However, says the board, “mere temporary inability 
to function does not constitute defunctness; nor is the 


1Board member Jenkins dissents from this conclusion, and 
would limit the choice on the ballot to the two contending parties. 
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loss of all members in the [local] unit the equivalent of 
defunctness if the representative otherwise continues 
in existence and is willing and able to represent the 
employees.” 

In cases where there is no schism existing within a 
union,! the board will consider the ability to represent 
employees of only those parties who actually signed 


_ the collective bargaining contract. It will not consider 


the ability of the international union or an intermedi- 
ary body to represent employees if these parties were 
not signers of the agreement. 

When the elements of a schism are present, the 
labor board will not consider whether a union is de- 
funct, since it will have already been determined that 
the existing contract of the union is not a bar to 
an election. 


UNION SECURITY AND CHECKOFF CLAUSES 


The second major area in which NLRB policy has 
been redefined deals with whether or not contracts 
containing invalid or ambiguous union security pro- 
visions are a bar to an employee election.” The board 
has now tightened up its practices regarding such 
clauses, and it will henceforth hold that “a contract 
containing a union security clause that does not on its 
face conform to the requirements of the [Taft-Hartley] 
Act or which has been found to be unlawful in an un- 
fair labor practice proceeding will not act as a bar to 
an election.” 

By way of example, the board says the following 
union security clauses will no longer serve to render 
the contract a bar to an election: 


“1. [Clauses] requiring the employer to give preference on 
the basis of union membership in hire, tenure, seniority, 
wages, or other terms and conditions of employment; 

“9. delegating to a union unlawful control of hire, tenure, 
seniority, wages, or other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment; or 

“3. making a condition of employment the performance 
of any obligation of membership other than the payment 
of ‘periodic dues and initiation fees uniformly required.’ ” 


Moreover, continues the NLRB, it will no longer 
treat as bars to election any contracts whose union 
security provisions do not expressly grant old, non- 
union employees the statutory thirty-day grace period 
during which they are not required to join the union. 
And the same treatment will be accorded contracts 
whose union security provisions are ambiguous or 
which attempt to defer the effective date of invalid 
union security clauses. 

In thus insisting upon strict compliance with Sec- 
tion 8(a) (3) of the Taft-Hartley Act, the NLRB 
maintains that it cannot close its eyes to failures on 
the part of contracting parties to fully understand 

1 As previously defined by the board, a schism only exists when 
there is a basic conflict at the highest international level. 

2These questions are covered in Keystone Coat, Apron and 


Towel Supply Company et al, and Local Union No. 397, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, ind., 121 NLRB No. 125. 
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and/or comply with the provisions of the law. In the 
board’s words: 


“To hold that agreements containing union security 
clauses which do not conform to the act are effective bars 
to elections the board would thereby impliedly recognize 
as valid that which by its own language falls short of the 
statutory limitations.” 


The NLRB then suggests that, should any parties 
to a contract have difficulty in drafting a union shop 
clause, the following model may be useful as a guide: 


“Tt shall be a condition of employment that all em- 
ployees of the employer covered by this agreement who 
are members of the union in good standing on the effective 
date of this agreement shall remain members in good 
standing and those who are not members on the effective 
date of this agreement shall, on or after the thirtieth day 
following the effective date of this agreement, become and 
remain members in good standing in the union. It shall 
also be a condition of employment that all employees cov- 
ered by this agreement and hired on or after its effective 
date shall, on or after the thirtieth day following the be- 
ginning of such employment become and remain members 
in good standing in the union.” 


In similar fashion, the NLRB holds that if a con- 
tract contains invalid checkoff provisions, such a 
contract also will not stand in the way of an election. 
This is a reversal of former rulings. 

In addition to the above, the NLRB states that it 
will no longer allow the hearing of evidence designed 
to show that an ambiguous union security clause or a 
clause that fails to specify a thirty days’ grace period 
for nonunion employees does in fact conform to the 
law. 


Compliance with Section 9 (f) (g) and (h) 


Finally, the labor board takes a second look at its 
requirements for union compliance with sections 9 (f) 
(g) and (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act. (These sections 
deal with the filing of financial reports, noncommunist 
affidavits, and other required information.) Without 
substantially changing its previous policy in this area, 
the NLRB notes that a valid union security contract 
will not bar an election if (1) a majority of employees 
have voted within the previous year to rescind the 
union’s authority to make a union-shop agreement; 
or (2) the local union or its affiliated parent union is 
not in compliance with the filing requirements of the 
act. 


DURATION OF CONTRACTS 


A major change has been made by the NLRB in its 
rulings concerning the maximum length of time during 
which an otherwise valid contract will be allowed to 
stand in the way of a representation election.! The 
labor board will no longer allow this period to be of 


1The case discussing this issue is Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers and Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America, ind., Locals 17, 36 and 22. 121 NLRB No. 184. 
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more than two years’ duration, even if a substantial 
part of the industry concerned is covered by contracts 
of longer duration. Valid contracts running for more 
than two years will preclude elections only for the 
first two years of their term. Contracts having no fixed 
term, or terminable at will, will not bar new repre- 
sentation elections at any time. 

In making this change, the NLRB acknowledges 
that there has been a trend to longer-term contracts 
over the past twenty years. Even so, says the labor 
board, it believes that most contracts still run for two 
years or less. And, declares the board, it is convinced 
that at this time it should not allow contracts to bar 
elections beyond two years, as it has “extended the 
latitude which contracting parties have in providing 
for, and executing, modifications of their contract in 
midterm without removing their contract as a bar to 
rival petitions.”2 

In eliminating the former practice of allowing par- 
ties to introduce evidence showing that a substantial 
part of their industry was covered by long-term con- 
tracts, the NLRB maintains that the old practice 
proved “administratively burdensome” and introduced 
an “undue degree of uncertainty into the determina- 
tion of whether a particular long-term contract will be 
a bar for its duration.” 


THE TIMING OF PETITIONS 


A fourth decision released by the NLRB concerns 
the question of the timing of rival claims and peti- 
tions.2 In the past, the labor board had held that an 
unsupported (“bare”) claim for recognition by a 
rival union, if it were followed by the filing of a peti- 
tion within ten days, was sufficient to prevent a con- 
tract signed during these ten days from barring an 
election. This ruling, called the General Electric X-Ray 
Doctrine, has now been abolished.? According to the 
NLRB, it had become “a means of disrupting the 
stability of labor relations and placing the parties who 


+ These changes are discussed in the Deluxe Metal case. However, 
since this ruling was announced, the NLRB has qualified its mean- 
ing somewhat. In the Independent Paper Stock Company decision 
(Case No. 20-RC-3636) a five-year contract with the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers running from 1955 to 1960 was amended 
substantially at its reopening date in 1958. Changes included a new 
wage scale, liberalized vacation benefits, and new working hours. 
The amended contract was signed on July 20, 1958 and made effec- 
tive as of June 1 for wages and July 21 for working hours. A petition 
for a representation election was filed on July 29 by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, independent. 
The NLRB, however, dismissed this petition as untimely, stating 
that the original contract had been amended sufficiently to con- 
stitute a new agreement and thus bar a subsequent petition. 

? Deluxe Metal Furniture Company and the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association, AFL-CIO, 121 NLRB No. 135. 

®The NLRB notes, however, that the abolition of the General 
Electric X-Ray Doctrine leaves undisturbed the effect given sub- 
stantial claims. The board cites as examples of such substantial 
claims the following situations: “where an incumbent union con- 
tinues to claim representative status, or where a nonincumbent 
union has refrained from filing a petition to establish its represent- 
ative status in reliance upon the employer’s conduct indicating 
that recognition had been granted or that a contract would be ob- 
tained without an election.” If, says the board, “under these cir- 


are in the process of negotiating a contract in a state 
of uncertainty.” 

Instead, the new NLRB ruling spells out precisely 
when rival petitions will be considered timely. An “in- 
sulated period” of sixty days immediately preceding 
and including the expiration date of a contract! is 
established. During these sixty days no rival petitions 
may be filed, and the parties are left free to negotiate 
a new or amended agreement. From 150 through 
sixty-one days before the contract expiration date, 
rival petitions will be accepted. (They will be consid- 
ered premature if filed more than 150 days before the 
expiration date of the agreement and will not be ac- 
cepted by the NLRB.) 

If the parties to a contract do not reach agreement 
within the sixty-day insulated period, and the contract 
contains no automatic-renewal clause, or if the parties 
have forestalled automatic renewal, then a petition 
will be timely if filed (1) after the terminal date of the 
old contract and (2) before the execution date or be- 
fore the effective date of any new contract, whichever 
is later. However, a petition filed subsequent to the 
sixty-day period, but on or after the effective date of 
a contract negotiated within that period will be un- 
timely. 


Automatic Renewal of Contracts 


The labor board has made several changes in the 
provisions regarding changes in a contract. For in- 
stance, where a contract contains an automatic re- 
newal clause, but either party has given notice of a 
desire to negotiate changes in the contract, the con- 
tract may not be considered renewed for contract-bar 
purposes. This will hold even if there is provision or 
agreement for continuation of the contract during 
negotiations. 


Changes During the Term of an Agreement 


The labor board has considerably liberalized the 
amount of change that can be negotiated by the par- 
ties during the term of an agreement, without remov- 
ing the contract as a bar to an election. Regardless of 
the scope of a modification provision—and even if 
permission to strike or lock out in support of demands 


is allowed— the contract will bar elections unless the © 


contract is actually terminated. 


ADEQUACY OF CONTRACTS AND EFFECT OF 
CHANGED CIRCUMSTANCES UPON CONTRACTS 


Two final areas in which the NLRB has revised 
some of its contract-bar rulings relate to the adequacy 


cumstances, the employer nevertheless executes a contract with 
another union, that contract will continue not to bar an election. 
Retention of the status given substantial claims is regarded as 
desirable because such claims arise in situations indicating unsavory 
practices.” 

*Unless, of course, the contract runs for more than two years. 


/ 


7 


In such case, the insulated period is the sixty days before the two- 


year anniversary date of the contract. 
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| of contracts! and the effect of changed circumstances 
_ upon contracts.” 


In the first-named area, the NLRB has adopted a 


_ rule that in order to constitute a bar to an election a 
_ contract agreement must be signed by all parties prior 
__ to the filing of a representation petition. If the agree- 
_ ment specifically provides that before it becomes effec- 


‘| tive it must be ratified by other parties, then the con- 


ae iin, ae 


aa a: 


_ tract cannot be a bar to an election until this step is 
_ also completed. A master agreement that does not be- 
_ come effective until local agreements have been com- 


pleted is likewise not a bar to an election during this 


_ interim period. The previous board ruling that oral 
_ agreements do not preclude an election is continued. 


In dealing with the substance of contracts, the labor 


_ board maintains that an agreement must contain 


“substantial terms and conditions of employment.” If 
it deals only with wages, for example, it will not con- 


_ stitute an election bar. Nor can the contract apply 


+ Appalachian Shale Products Company and United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 121 NLRB No. 149. 

? General Extrusion Co., Inc., et al., and Local 411, Metal, Pre- 
cision and Electronics and Production Workers, ind., 121 NLRB 


No. 147. 
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only to union members. It must “clearly by its terms 
encompass the employees sought in the petition... 
and embrace an appropriate unit.” 

Lastly, the NLRB examines situations where radi- 
cally changed circumstances are found between the 
time of signing of a contract and the filing of petitions. 
For example, the board adopts the rule that a contract 
does not bar an election if it is executed (1) before 
any employees have been hired, or (2) prior to a sub- 
stantial increase in personnel. (For a contract to bar 
an election at least 30% of the employees at the time 
of the hearing must have been employed when the 
contract was executed, and 50% of the job classifica- 
tions must have been in existence.) 

The board has not materially revised its former pol- 
icy concerning changes made in the nature of the op- 
eration. Any contract negotiated before the change 
will not serve as a bar to a new election. But where a 
company has merely relocated operations, accompa- 
nied by a considerable number of employees, without 
change in the kinds of jobs and functions, the contract 
will continue to serve as a bar to an election. 

Marre P, DorBanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Are You Listening?—Listening is a skill, maintain the authors 
of this book, which can be improved through training and 
practice just as can reading, writing and speaking. In order 
to obtain improvement the first step is to impress the in- 
dividual with the importance of listening, and this is what 
the authors attempt to do at the outset. Next they demon- 
strate how we listen, and finally they show how this analy- 
sis can be applied for more effective listening. Exercises 
and practical suggestions are given for providing listening 
experience. These exercises have been used by the authors 
themselves in their work, respectively as teacher and com- 
munications consultant in industry. By Ralph G. Nichols 
and Leonard A. Stevens. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, New York, 1957, 235 pp., $3.75. 


See ... Hear... Mr. Businessman—This is the 1958-1959 
issue of a catalogue which lists a wide range of motion 
pictures and film strips available for rental. Issued by The 
City College, Bernard M. Baruch School of Public and 
Business Administration, Audio-Visual Center, New York 
10, New York, 55 pp. It is available for free distribution. 


Sales Compensation Methods and Policies of Texas Whole- 
salers—This is a study of compensation methods for sales- 
men used by Texas wholesalers in the grocery, hardware 
and drug business. The method found to be the most prev- 
alent was a combination of guaranteed compensation (sal- 
ary) and bonus incentives (commissions). Of the 1,053 
salesmen studied, only eighty-seven received just a salary 
with no opportunity to earn additional pay under some 
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type of incentive system, while only 111 (all among the 
199 drug salesmen included in the study) were paid on a 
strictly commission basis. By Alfred L. Seelye and Frank 
M. Bass, Bureau of Business Research, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, 1957, 51 pp., $1. 


As Unions Mature: An Analysis of the Evolution of American 
Unionism—Times change and so do labor organizations. 
This volume attempts to examine some of the ways in 
which American labor unions in general and, briefly, five 
major unions in particular, have changed over the years. 
The author considers some of the external influences—for 
example, management and public attitudes toward unions 
—as well as internal ones. Among the questions with which 
the author is concerned are: What factors influence the 
aging of our unions? What moderates their militancy and 
hardens their arteries? What constitutes the settling-down 
process and how far will it progress? And, what do past 
trends imply for future public policy? By Richard A. 
Lester, Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1958, 171 pp., $3.75. 


The Man in Management—A short, breezy book which the 
author says grew out of “some twenty years of effort in 
presenting the facts of human nature to college student, 
supervisor, foreman, manager, and executive.” Seven hu- 
man relations “tools” are described. They are: the need to 
control, to listen, to explain, to appreciate, to stress the 
positive, to criticize gently, and to treat each man as a 
person. By Lynde C. Steckle, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, New York, 1958, 144 pp., $4. 


Vacations for Exempt Supervisors 


An examination of the vacation practices of 363 companies shows how supervisors’ 


vacations are computed and how they compare with those of the rank and file 


OST COMPANIES are in agreement as to the 

primary purpose of granting vacations to em- 
ployees. Vacations give the employee an opportunity 
to rest up or seek some form of recreation from the 
everyday work routine without loss of pay. This 
periodic absence from the factory and office is in- 
tended to be mutually beneficial to companies and 
their employees, although in practice some employees 
could well use another vacation to recuperate from 
the strenuous activities of the first one. 

In order to learn how exempt first-line supervisors 
in factory and office are treated vacation-wise, THE 
CoNnFERENCE Boarp studied the practices of 363 com- 
panies—262 manufacturing and 101 nonmanufactur- 
ing.1 In a not very surprising instance of unanimity, 
all cooperators in the study say they give their super- 
visors an annual paid vacation. Of more interest, per- 
haps, all but twenty-seven, or 7%, of the companies 
described their formulas for computing length of vaca- 
tions. A vast majority of the cooperators—314, or 87% 
—say annual vacations are geared to length of service. 
The remaining twenty-two, or 6%, of the cooperators 
have fixed vacation allowances that remain constant 
regardless of length of service. (See Table 1 for listing 
of company practices according to industrial classi- 
fications.) 


FACTORY AND OFFICE PRACTICES 


With the exception of a few cooperators—less than 
4%—companies follow a single practice in computing 
vacation allowances for all first-line supervisors, 
whether in factory or office. 

In fact, the few companies that do follow different 
practices for the two groups of supervisors indicate 
the variances are only minor. Usually, the maximum 
vacation allowances are the same for both groups, 


1This sample of 363 cooperators varies from the group of 294 
companies whose vacation practices for first-line supervisors are re- 
ported in Table 22, page 23 in “Time Off With Pay,” Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 156, 1957. The 363 companies covered in this 
article participated in a comprehensive nationwide survey of all 
pay practices—including vacation allowances—for first-line super- 
visors. 

Geographic distribution of the 363 companies, factory and office 
supervisory mix, size of companies, etc. are described in “Pay Dif- 
ferentials for Exempt Supervisors,’ Management Record, October, 
1956, page 340. Related articles, based on the 363 companies, in 
Management Record are “Fringe Benefits for Exempt Supervisors,” 
January, 1957, page 10; “General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors,” 
March, 1957, page 78; and “Individual Pay Adjustments for Super- 
visors,” May, 1957, page 154. 


the difference being in eligibility for this maximum, 
with one group getting it sooner than the other. In 
these cases, the first-line supervisors in the office ap- 
pear to have the advantage. 

Examples of company practices indicating specific 
differences between factory and office supervisors 
follow: 


e Factory supervisors get two weeks after one year 
of service with no allowances for less than one year 
of service. Office supervisors are credited with vaca- 
tion allowances after one month of service at the rate 
of one day per month not to exceed the two weeks’ 
allowance for factory supervisors. 


e Factory supervisors’ vacations are limited to 
one week after one year of service and two weeks 
after two or more years. Office supervisors’ vacations 
are of two weeks’ duration after one year of service. 


e Office supervisors receive an extra day of vaca- 
tion over factory supervisors for comparable service 
periods. The basis for computing the allowances for 
both groups is as follows: 


Service Factory Office 
Requirement Supervisors Supervisors 
6 months 5 days 1 week and 1 day 
1 year 10 days 2 weeks and 1 day 
10 years 15 days 3 weeks and 1 day 
25 years 20 days 4 weeks and 1 day 


e An exception to the pattern of giving the edge 
to office supervisors is the company that gives factory 
supervisors three weeks’ vacation after fifteen years of 
service. Office supervisors are required to have twenty 
years of service before getting a similar vacation. 


COMPUTING VACATION ALLOWANCES 


As stated previously, twenty-two, or 6%, of the 
cooperators say their vacation allowances are fixed 
without any reference to supervisors’ length of ser- 
vice. The allowances range from a low of one week in 
a single company to a high of four weeks in two 
companies. There is no service requirement to qualify 
for vacations in half of the companies. This group 
includes four companies that give three weeks and 
two others that give four weeks. The remaining eleven 
companies have a one-year service requirement to 
qualify for vacations. 


The service requirements and fixed vacation al- 
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lowances for the twenty-two companies are as fol- Vacation allowances of less than one week, indicated 
lows: in Table 2, represent the practices of those companies 
Service Vacation Number of that prorate the basic vacation of one week when the 
Requirement Allowances Companies 
None 1 week 1 Z 
None @ weeks 4 Table 2: Graduated Vacation Allowances Geared 
None 9 weeks 4 to Length of Service 
None 4 weeks 2 
Number of 
: san ro? i Vacation Allowances Compaiies 
; — ERO giirare WORE Wo is pins a'c ooo ca tloagieeee ens: 1 
Total companies 22 ATU UGREN WE EEE clad chs osc oo ao Fe ae ends & 1 
hee ® P C6120 Netter. 26 Fee 85 68 oe dbp bad oe Re See 1 
'|_ The remaining 314 companies that described the BOAU ER ot aes ae 2 
basis for computing their vacation allowances follow WP OAUED GRCR BOe8 ies os Kt as Dias ied ORS ease 2 
the practice of varying vacations in accordance with agers De flea I heel Gaara sea Seer he EC 
|| length of service. The most prevalent practice is to ee ee a a as pe re ee 1 
} have a range of from one to three weeks’ vacation re ee “3. EPS Oy Sn SAY EEE : 
_ time. Approximately 327%, or 100 of the 314 com- ase nee. Ng 
panies, follow this practice. About one-quarter— ee Oe ont EE eee ay Pe AS 13 
| H eighty-three companies have a spread of two to o i CAR SSP fr er er Oe oe le 6 arn ra eee 
_ | three weeks; forty-one companies, or 13%, use a SMa seit. AU. Gia, Aeon ee eal ae 
. | range of two to four weeks; and twenty-seven others, AMER, Sites Ae xo tah ..c p55 baa nope ae 41 
ee ea ee pee tovtoun weeks of vacation. ee see ae 
_ The practices of the remaining sixty-three companies ; Bos 
| _ vary widely. (See Table 2.) VERE CORTON oon 5 ox inno dn e010 cae ee 314 
ai 
| Table 1: Practices Governing Vacation Allowances for First-Line Supervisors 
q } | Graduated Fixed 
a] Number of Vacation Vacation No . 
, Industrial Classification Companies Allowances Allowances Information 
r Manufacturing industries 
* eIeCRHEt BO PALE. Hines ss eke soho cascvsekens 8 8 _ — 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .................. 10 9 _ 1 
Electrical machinery and pee g Sh Ree rd 30 28 1 1 
i Fabricated metal products »....................- 15 13 2 = 
4 Food and kindred products ..................05- 22 20 1 1 
le Mitine LSC BNO NEERTES © 58 5 5 )a,¢ oie Sicinfolsintals o> oe 6 5 3 1 1 
7 | Industrial chemicals, fertilizers, paints, etc. ...... 23 22 1 — 
. Instruments and related products ................ 5 4 1 os 
; Leather and leather products ................... 8 7 — 1 
Nonelectrical machinery and equipment .......... 41 35 2 4 
7 | paper and plied products ...- cere s cence des 12 11 — 1 
s sae Pen PRT TOOUCLS! 2 52 <a claire girs ss 0 0 o:> aeiner o's 10 10 — — 
is Pharmaceuticals and soaps ..............-220+00: 13 10 1 2 
f ie Primary metals—ferrous and nonferrous .......... 15 13 _— 2 
I Printing and ene eas Oe st ste ae Bae 2 2 — — 
| USI NGs a Weis 5 5 _ — 
1. DEMO Row erp iste les Pd) om Sansone ayeve x vf _ — 
i Stone, clay and glass products .................. 15 15 —_ _ 
| Mee tetTAN PROAIICES. es. oo ee ces anne oes 9 8 1 _ 
A Tobacco ivdaicts Si ce SMe ie to ealineer 5 ECO a 3 3 = = 
e | UL RUTCG U2 SSeS a 4 1 1 Saat 
d Total manufacturing ................-..0.0. 262 234 12 16 
i 100% 89% 5% 6% 
. | Nonmanufacturing industries 
ne Co Sh ies: Ble 6 ie CR ee eh bey Bee 8 6 2 — 
07 J URIESEG OM, oy OA Oe 16 13 1 2 
7 | EE eNO ieee re es 615, cis o,e,p.e.0 ie 'e ¢.n.ae olde 23 15 2 6 
c 1 Pipelines so lr BNE AOR nr ten ea ea aa 2 2 — a 
Dy Ne yids. oeccsg cons | 8 6 2 s 
d 4 Retail trade—department and variety stores ..... 14 10 3 1 
| Utilities—light, heat and power .................. 30 28 — t F 
ot Total nonmanufacturing .............. peat 101 80 10 11 
\ 100% 79% 10% 11% 
Total manufacturing and nonmanufacturing .. 363 314 22 Q7 
. 100% 87% 6% 7% 
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service requirement is less than six months or a year. 
Thirty companies also prorate vacation allowances 
further along in the vacation schedule. For example, 
one company gives three weeks for fifteen years of 
service and four weeks after twenty years. But the 
fourth week is reached by a graduated increase of 
one additional day off for each year of service over 
fifteen. Following are two other vacation schedules 
that illustrate prorating practices: 


Service Vacation 
Requirement Allowance 

6 months—1 year....... 1 week 

1 =F years asa 2 weeks 

544 — 6% years............. 2 weeks and 1 day 
642—TYe years ............. 2 weeks and 2 days 
Ty — BY yea4rs ......, 2 weeks and 8 days 
8% — 10 years............... 2 weeks and 4 days 
10 years and over... 3 weeks 

(Electrical equipment company) 

PB mee gp OMT Sth 50000 2 weeks 

6— 8 years... 2 weeks and 1 day 
9—10 years............04. 2 weeks and 2 days 
11 —12 years............0.... 2 weeks and 3 days 
13 —14 years ou... 2 weeks and 4 days 
BD AVCATS Fig eesice pth ses 3 weeks 

16 —18 year¥s .............-+ 3 weeks and 1 day 
19 — 20 years... 3 weeks and 2 days 
21 — 22 year#s.......... 3 weeks and 3 days 
23 —Q4 years ........e 8 weeks and 4 days 
25 years and over........ 4 weeks 


(Printing and publishing firm) 


The minimum service required to qualify for maxi- 
mum vacation allowances is shown in Table 3 in the 
next column. 


Special Anniversary Vacations 


Table 2 lists fifteen companies as having “other” 
vacation schedules that cannot be clearly presented 
in a table. These companies follow the unique practice 
of giving something extra for “very long service.” After 
a specified number of years, the first-line supervisors, 
as well as other exempt employees, receive extra 
vacation time. 

For example, a medium-size chemical company 
has a vacation schedule made up of two components— 
“standard vacation” and “merit vacation.” The 
standard component provides each supervisor thir- 
teen work days of vacation per calendar year during 
the first twenty-four years of service. (However, no 
employee qualifies for the standard vacation until 
one year after the date of original employment.) 
After a supervisor completes his twenty-fifth year of 
service, he qualifies for three additional days, making 
a total of sixteen days of standard vacation time 
with pay. 

However the addition of the merit component of 
the schedule permits a supervisor with twenty-five 
years of service to earn a vacation of thirty-six days 
per calendar year. And long-service employees with 


less than twenty-five years of service also benefit. 
Here’s how the plan works. 
In addition to the thirteen to sixteen days of 
standard vacation, exempt employees receive addi- 
tional days of merit vacation as follows: 


e Five additional days per calendar year for the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
anniversary years. 


e Ten additional days per calendar year for the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth anniversary years. 


e Fifteen additional days per calendar year for the 
twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth anniversary years. 

e Twenty additional days per calendar year begin- 
ning with the twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
with the company. 


An office equiqment manufacturer gives its super- 
visors a vacation of three months’ duration with full 
pay once every five years beginning with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary date of employment. In the years 
between the quinquennial vacations, the supervisors 


Table 3: Service Required to Qualify for 
Maximum Vacation Allowance 


Service 
Requirement 


To qualify for maximum vacation of 4 weeks: 
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To qualify for maximum vacation of 2 weeks: 
10 months 


Hired’ before January V3. ic 0. oe ae eee 
Hired! before, May] aisoci/s ses Soe ie ee eee 


ee 
errersr = | saiare 


Total'all) companies-..4.- sk ee 299 
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receive four-week vacations. The full vacation sched- 
ule is as follows: 


Service Vacation 

Requirement Allowance 
Up to 10 years...... 1 day for each month with 
NEV CALS: ctrsvsvieeseciet maximum of 10 days 
DPV OATS oti2.s00. toe ees 2 weeks and 1 day 
WPiveanal isis)... 2 weeks and 2 days 
USicyears th. hh. 2 weeks and 3 days 
14 — 24 years.......... 2 weeks and 4 days 
EB VEAL) . 8c caycrs0x-sis 3 weeks 
26 — 29 years......... 3 months 
UV ERLE A: Mere shastest:ps 4 weeks 
31 — 84 years......... 3 months 
SURVEYS Skis. 3s:2 4 weeks 
86 — 39 years........... 3 months 
CULE SSC ie eae 4 weeks 
och ue ber rE Pee 3 months 


A banking firm follows a similar pattern, but its 
vacation schedule is not quite as liberal. Supervisors 
get only a two-week vacation each year during the 
first nineteen years of service and three weeks a year 
beginning with the twentieth anniversary. However, 
beginning with the twenty-fifth anniversary and in 
every fifth year thereafter, the vacation is increased 
to four weeks. During the intervening years between 
these quinquennial vacations, the schedule reverts 
to the three-week vacations. 

Among the fourteen retail trade cooperators is a 
department store that has a different arrangement. 
It gives its supervisors a “second” annual vacation 
for long service. Vacation allowances for the first ten 
years of service are normal for the industry. Em- 
ployees hired before January 1 of the current year 
get a summer vacation of one week; they get twice 
this amount if placed on the payroll prior to January 
1 of the previous year. In all cases the allowances are 
referred to as “summer vacations.” A second, winter 
vacation is granted to employees beginning with their 
One additional week of winter 
vacation is given for service of ten to nineteen years 
and two weeks per year beginning with the twentieth 


| anniversary. While this schedule rewards the long- 
_ service employee with a second vacation, it also has 
| the advantage of permitting him to split his vacation. 


A pulp and paper manufacturing company, using 


i a single vacation schedule for all hourly and salaried 
| employees including exempt supervisors, grants pro- 
_ rated vacations. The minimum service requirement 
_ is three months. For each month of service, employees 


are credited with 6.66 hours of vacation time per 


month up to a maximum of eighty hours—equivalent 


to two weeks. This allowance continues during the 
first fourteen years of service followed by three weeks 


_ with equivalent pay for the next ten years. Then when 


employees have completed twenty-five years with the 
company, they have a choice of four weeks with 


Ih equivalent pay or three weeks with four weeks of pay. 
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Table 4: Number of Companies Reporting on Factory 
and/or Office Supervisors 


Report on: Companies 
Manufacturing companies 
Ot OMCE ANd LACLOLY «5.0.06 .ocioleig din ois inse vier oveishalhaete 234 
WP ACLOSy OUlyy ire tis arte eA a sin dik a eit ys murebtaions Ww 
OHCE OME lela cies oid A ase bags soslies ass da tin ORE 4 
LOYAL SEUrtMID Ol FACLOPY acorns ede och gees tous 258 
Dotal reporting on office Fy ae ea 9R che 238 
Nonmanufacturing companies 
WIOCH ACE ANG TACEORS AS 3c by Shee le Fae ea aae 39 
EAU NES SONI a Vasa toa HWS A eke io 1d BAe og Schccoi? one 3 
CECE OMEY rye die ike Tet aeece otaiy bine eaicicid eats oo Ae 59 
"oval reportivig: OM OMICH i. se. So ceeh ese ciben anaes ee 98 
Total reporting’ on; factory ii .2¢ iv ses <iicrselels Axed dee 42 


COMPARISON OF VACATION PRACTICES FOR 
SUPERVISORS AND THOSE SUPERVISED 


Cooperators were asked to indicate whether their 
vacation schedules and vacation pay practices for 
supervisors also apply to the employees they super- 
vise.1 As might be expected the practices vary. Not 
all companies extend the practices to both factory 
and office personnel subordinate to supervisors. And 
there are differences based on whether companies are 
in manufacturing or nonmanufacturing industries. 

Of the 262 manufacturing firms that make up the 
sample, 234 reported on pay practices for both factory 
and office supervisors. The remaining twenty-eight 
reported only on one or the other—twenty-four fac- 
tory only and four office only. This means that a 
total of 258 companies reported on factory supervisors, 
while a total of 238 reported on office supervisors. The 
pattern of coverage is quite different for the 101 non- 
manufacturing cooperators. Here only thirty-nine re- 
ported on both factory and office supervisors. The 
other sixty-two firms reported on only office or only 
factory—fifty-nine office and three factory. Here the 
totals are ninety-eight firms reporting on office super- 
visors, and forty-two on factory. (See Table 4.) 

The high ratio of nonmanufacturing cooperators 
reporting only for office supervisors is due, of course, 
to the fact that many have no factory operations. 
In contrast, most manufacturing companies have both 
factory and office operations, and thus employ both 
types of first-line supervisors. 


Vacation Schedules 


About two-fifths (101) of the 258 manufacturing 
cooperators reporting on factory operations say vaca- 
tion allowances for supervisors and those they super- 


* For purposes of the survey, first-line supervisors were arbitrarily 
defined as supervisors who are exempt from the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and oversee factory or office operations with managerial 
responsibilities for organizing and directing the efforts of nonexempt 
production, maintenance, clerical or technical employees. Examples 
of titles used by cooperators for identifying first-line supervisors 
are: supervisors, assistant supervisors, section supervisors, section 
heads, section managers, floor managers, unit supervisors, foremen, 
assistant foremen, sub-foremen, and department heads. 
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vise are computed in accordance with the same service 
requirement. And about three-fifths (138) of the 238 
manufacturing firms reporting on office operations 
say they follow this same procedure in computing 
vacation allowances for office supervisors and their 
subordinates. 

On the other hand, thirty-five of the forty-two non- 
manufacturing cooperators reporting on factory opera- 
tions say vacation allowances for supervisors and 
those supervised are computed on the same basis re- 
garding service requirements. And eighty-one of the 
ninety-eight nonmanufacturing firms follow the same 
procedure in computing vacation allowances for office 
supervisors and those they supervise. In other words, 
there seems to be a greater tendency toward uniform 
vacation allowances for supervisors and those super- 
vised among nonmanufacturing firms. 


Vacation Pay 


More companies follow the same practice in com- 
puting vacation pay for supervisors and those super- 
vised than in computing earned vacation time. And 
again, the nonmanufacturing firms seem to be more 
consistent in this practice than the manufacturing 
firms. 

About 45%, or 117, of the 258 manufacturing coop- 
erators reporting on factory operations and an almost 
equal number—119 out of 238—reporting on office 
operations compute earned vacation pay in the same 
manner for supervisor and those supervised. For ex- 
ample, if the scheduled workweek for factory opera- 
tions did not vary from a base of forty hours during 
the year for which vacation time was earned, a super- 
visor’s vacation pay is computed at the rate of one 
week’s pay for each week of vacation allowance; his 
subordinates are paid on the same basis—forty hours’ 
pay for each week of vacation. 

All but two of the forty-two nonmanufacturing 
firms reporting on factory operations and about 85%, 
or eighty-three, of the ninety-eight nonmanufacturing 
firms reporting on office operations compute earned 
vacation pay in the same manner for supervisors and 
those supervised. A majority of the fifteen cooperators 
using different methods for computing vacation pay 
for office supervisors and their subordinates indicate 
that the subordinates may receive proportionately 
more vacation pay than their supervisors. Supervisors 
receive their regular base salary for each week of 
vacation, but subordinates receive a stipulated per- 
centage of gross earnings, including pay above base 
rates, for earned vacation allowances. Two cooperators 
in this group of fifteen have incentive pay plans for 
clerical workers. In both cases, they receive vacation 
pay equal to a percentage of total annual earnings 
while their supervisors are paid no more than their 
base salary equivalent. 

A somewhat similar condition prevails where the 


factory practices differ between supervisors and those 
supervised. In many instances, vacation pay of non- 
supervisory employees takes into consideration base 
hourly rates and the “extras” such as shift differen- 
tials, overtime, bonus earnings under incentive plans, 
and “long” workweeks. But supervisors can expect 
no more than the equivalent of base pay. 

Several cooperators among the manufacturing firms 
listed one or more of the following as bases for com- 
puting vacation pay of supervised employees: 


e Base rate plus incentive bonus 

e Average hourly earnings of the prior six months 

e Base rate plus an allowance for overtime that is 
not in excess of a specified number of hours 

e Average weekly earnings of the preceding twelve 
weeks 

e Percentage of gross annual earnings 

e Either the average of straight-time hourly earn- 
ings of the previous year or the current hourly 
base rate, whichever is higher 

e Percentage of gross annual earnings of the pre- 
vious year plus an additional allowance for length 
of service 

e Base hourly rate plus average hourly incentive 
bonus earnings of the previous four weeks 

e Two per cent of the previous year’s gross earn- 
ings for each week of vacation earned 

e Forty-four hours of pay for each week of vacation 


In other words, the survey indicates that while 
exempt first-line supervisors, in many instances, get 
“longer” paid vacations than the employees they 
supervise, supervisors’ vacation pay is “proportion- 
ately less,’ even though their base salary rates are 
higher. 

Nicuotas L. A. Marrucct 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Modern Safety Practices—This book provides a practical 
guide to the latest methods of safety organization and ad- — 
ministration. It is directed toward motivating managers 
and supervisors to a more active role in accident preven- — 
tion. Through properly directed safety effort, the author 
believes supervisors can control accidents, boost produc- 
tion, improve worker-manager relationships and sharpen 
their concepts of human relations. Thus, he stresses the 
need to design safety programs that will conform to mod- 
ern management practices. 

A coverage of newly developed and tested safety meth- 
ods is presented in four phases: the development of safe 
working conditions, job hazard analysis and personalized 
safety training, promotion of employee safety participa- 
tion, and the enforcement of safety rules. By Russell 
DeReamer, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1958, 857 pp., $7. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


ORE THAN a score of unions, including the 

Steelworkers; Rubber Workers; Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers; and the International Chemical 
Workers, held conventions this fall. In some cases 
these conventions were relatively quiet affairs. In 
others, however, the convention atmosphere was 
characterized by heated debates. 


The Steelworkers’ Convention 


An appeal for unity, voiced by President David 
McDonald in his opening address, set the theme for 
the Steelworkers’ convention, reports Steel Labor. 
Delegates were warned by Mr. McDonald against 
the destructive attacks of enemies within the union, 
as well as against attacks by leaders of industry “who 
think that we are weak and this is the time to give 
us the ‘works’.” 

Mr. McDonald’s reference to enemies within the 
union referred principally to the opposition to his 
leadership by a group calling itself the Dues Protest 
Committee. This committee, led by Donald C. Rarick, 
was formed to protest the decision of the 1956 Steel- 
workers’ convention to raise the union’s monthly dues 
rate from $3 to $5. In 1957 Mr. Rarick opposed Mr. 
McDonald for the presidency of the union. 

The 1958 convention, reports Steel Labor, voted 
“with a vengeance” against the attempt of the Dues 
Protest Committee to reduce monthly dues to $3 or 
$4. And without referring to the Dues Protest Com- 
mittee by name, an “overwhelming” majority of 
the convention’s 3,523 delegates passed a resolution 
directing local unions and the international executive 
board to take “prompt and vigorous action” against 
the leaders of this group for having violated the 
Steelworkers’ constitution. The resolution described 
the committee as “a small group of persons in our 
union, who, under the guise of protesting a consti- 
tutional dues increase, are in fact seeking to under- 
mine the union as an institution, are advocating dual 
unionism, attempting to destroy or weaken the union 
as a collective bargaining agency, and carrying on 
slander and libel.” 

In other convention action, delegates received a 
report on a special study dealing with pension, in- 
surance and SUB coverage among Steelworkers in 
the United States. According to this report, described 
in Steel Labor, more than 70% of all Steelworkers in 
the United States are covered by insurance, pension 
and SUB programs (782,073 members, employed 
under the terms of 492 contracts). Another 167,960 
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Union Convention Roundup 


members (or slightly more than 15%) are covered 
by pension and insurance programs, but not SUB, 
under the terms of 548 contracts. The remaining 
Steelworker members are covered to the following 
extent: 


No. of Steelworkers 


Kind of Coverage No. of Contracts overed 
Insurance coverage 
art Ee Ses ares aan 1,120 123,950 
Insurance and SUB 
(RG) PENSION) 200. tye canee costs: Go 6,322 
Either pensions and SUB; 
pensions only; or SUB only .. 10 2,470 
Not covered at all 000.0... 173 8,902 


This special study, says the journal, also found 
that the smaller the size of the company, the more 
difficult it is to establish pension, insurance and SUB 
programs. 


The Oil; Chemical and Atomic Workers’ and 
International Chemical Workers' Conventions 


Meeting in separate conventions, the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers and the International Chemical 
Workers revived interest in the possibility of their 
merger. Merger has been discussed on an on-and-off- 
again basis over the past several years. But this time, 
a timetable to be followed in exploring the question 
further was approved by the conventions of both 
unions. As reported in the OCAW’s Union News, this 
timetable sets up the following four-step procedure: 


1. The top international officers of both unions 
are to meet to draft a proposed constitution for a 
merged organization. 

2. A larger group, consisting of the above inter- 
national officers plus members of the executive 
boards of the two unions, is to meet between March 
15 and May 15, 1959 for joint deliberations of 
merger problems. 

8. Both unions (which hold their conventions an- 
nually) will hold their 1959 conventions at the 
same time and in the same city. 

4. In the meantime, “expanded cooperation be- 
tween the OCAW and the ICWU in the fields of 
organizing, education, collective bargaining, and 
items of interest to both unions” is encouraged. 


However, there are hints of possible complications 
to the prospect of merger. Union News reports heated 
OCAW convention debate over the proposal. And 
elsewhere in the same publication, a local union mem- 
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ber, in a letter to the editor, voices objections that 
merger talks are being “rushed.” This member, an 
oil industry employee, fears that the oil segment of 
the union will “be shoved further back into the cor- 
ner” if the chemical divisions predominate. 

Another complication may arise from the recent 
proposal by the International Union of Operating 
Engineers for their merger with the Chemical 
Workers. According to the AFL-CIO News, the 
283,000-member Operating Engineers’ union has met 
with the 80,000-member Chemical Workers’ union 
to discuss the setting up of an Oil and Chemical Divi- 
sion, apparently within the existing structure of the 
Operating Engineers. 

Finances, too, may prove a stumbling block to 
merger between the OCAW and the ICWU. The 
present per capita tax paid by members of the Chemi- 
cal Workers’ union is $1.50 a month. The Oil, Chemi- 
cal Workers, on the other hand, during their conven- 
tion raised the per capita tax from $1.50 to $2 a 
month. An attempt to raise the minimum dues rate to 
$5 a month from $3 was defeated, but delegates voted 
to increase the maximum dues rate from $5 to $8. 

Another important convention action taken by the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers concerns the re- 
vision of its bargaining goals for the oil industry. Last 
February when the OCAW outlined its bargaining pro- 
gram for 1958, it included the following provisions: 


1. Four months’ advance notice of layoffs, if they 
will affect more than 5% of a bargaining group over 
a year’s time. 

2. Severance pay for laid-off employees. 

3. Cost of living increases and a 3.5% annual 
productivity increase. 


Although this program would have been beneficial to 
the oil companies as well as to the employees, says 
Union News, “no company showed an interest in it.” 
Therefore, at the convention, the OCAW bargaining 
policy committee adopted a new program. While the 
program calls for intensification of attempts to secure 
its earlier goals, the union offers to consider “realistic 
counterproposals.” For example, says the union, a 
contract will now be approved if in lieu of the Feb- 
ruary proposals it contains a 25-cent an hour general 
increase. 


Postal Union Ends Race Restrictions 


The National Postal Transport Association, AFL- 
CIO, has voted to eliminate its constitutional pro- 
vision that membership in the organization be re- 
stricted to “Caucasians or North American Indians 
only.” Delegates to the union’s recent convention, 
reports the AFL-CIO News, amended their constitu- 
tion after two hours of debate. The vote was seventy- 
six to twenty-nine—six votes more than the required 


two-thirds majority. The constitutional restrictions 
on membership had been in effect since 1911. 

In other convention action, the association ap- 
proved a resolution to study the possibility of merging 
all postal unions into one organization, with the stipu- 
lation that each member union be allowed to retain 
its identity. According to the AFL-CIO News, the 
principle of merger or federation has already been ap- 
proved by two other postal groups, the Letter Carriers 
and the Post Office and Postal Transportation Sery- 
ice, both AFL-CIO. The National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, AFL-CIO, however, has voiced its op- 
position to such a move. In the Union Postal Clerk, 
this union maintains the conviction that the various 
groups of postal employees will “have more vigorous 
and effective organizations if each maintains its iden- 
tity and fights for full protection of the rights of its 
members.” 

Marie P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Union Labor in California, 1957—This volume is the latest 
in an annual series on union membership in California 
published by the state’s Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. In addition to a geographical breakdown of the 
composition of union membership, this year’s volume in- 
cludes a section on the various types of union security pro- — 
visions found in California collective bargaining agree- 
ments, California Department of Industrial Relations, San 
Francisco, California, 1958, 88 pp., no price given. 


The American Labor Movement—This volume is a compila- 
tion of various writings on the subject of American union- 
ism, with special emphasis on recent trends. The book is 
divided into six sections, covering historical background, 
organized labor today, and labor’s activities and objectives 
in our economic and political society. Special sections are 
also devoted to “right to work” laws, Taft-Hartley, and 
racketeering. Forty-eight articles, written by union and 
management spokesmen, are included. Edited by Walter 
M. Daniels, H. W. Wilson Company, New York, New 


York, 1958, 223 pp., $2. (Volume 30, Number 3 of The | 


Reference Shelf Series) 


Participation in Union Locals—Some unions have an active 
membership; others do not. This study attempts to explore 
the differences and similarities between active and inactive 
members, and between officers and members. In this con- 
nection, four local unions were studied for such character- — 
istics as organizational structure; leadership; and individual 
members’ attitudes toward the local union, the inter- — 
national, and the company for which they work. By 
Arnold 8. Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn, Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, Row, Peterson and — 
Company, Evanston, Ilhnois and White Plains, New York, 
1958, 275 pp., $5.50. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


Percentage Change 


Sept. August July June May April March 


Previous 


Month Ago 
‘Consumer Price Indexes 
COIN yo ccd sss cenveserners 1953 = 100 107.5] 107.4) 107.4) 107.5} 107.3} 107.2] 106.8] 105.3 +2.1 
: AMEE itd y Vining cp yo 29a vo, 2s ; 1953 = 100 107.1) 107.2) 107.8} 108.1] 107.8] 107.6) 106.4] 103.6 +3.4 
DUE RS We I a 1953 = 100 106.7| 106.6) 106.5) 106.8} 106.8) 106.8} 106.8] 105.7 +0.9 
2 Appare seed teen eee seen ent eee enes 19538 = 100 102.1] 101.9) 101.9) 102.0) 102.0) 102.2) 102.0) 101.8 +0.3 
: | Transportation So ee ake SEC Gee 1953 = 100 110.4) 110.4) 109.8] 109.1) 108.8} 108.5| 108.5] 107.6 +2.6 
i UE aR On Nivd clade vd h.«'he« 1953 = 100 110.7) 110.5} 110.0] 109.8} 109.7) 109.6} 109.4) 108.0 42.5 
pam value of dollar........... 1953 dollars 93.0) 93.1 93.1 93.0 93.2 93.2 93.6 95.0 —2,1 
| All Items (BLS 3) A ee 1947-1949 = 100 | 128.7] 123.7| 123.9] 128.7] 123.6] 193.5] 193.3] 121.1 42.1 
yment Status! } 
| jet PVAUIGN JAW 1OLCE 0, 0.c)ee « cwis's os grees thousands 68,740) 70,067) 70,473) 70,418] 68,965) 68,027) 67,510) 68,225 +0.8 
| ONGC M TOES hic Giles Oar sine ats oye thousands 64,629| 65,367) 65,179) 64,981] 64,061] 62,907) 62,311] 65,674 —1.6 
MTR OVICUCUTS avis tale (evn de Wades ewe thousands 6,191 6,621 6,718) 6,900) 6,272) 5,558) 5,072) 6,518 —5.0 
_ Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 58,438] 58,746] 58,461] 58,081] 57,789] 57,349] 57,239] 59,156 —1.2 
| RMENIO NE iar sg tencgabcweienesss thousands 4,111] 4,699] 5,204] 5,437] 4,904] 5,120] 5,198] 2,552 +61.1 
= 
Earners?3 
- loyees in nonagr ’] establishm’nts. . .| thousands ‘p 51,110} r 50,555] 7 50,178] 60,413] 49,949] 49,726] 49,690 0 
} MURR CGroie Cotert fuss es cee « thousands Pp 15,692) 7 15,453)7 15,161] 15,206} 15,023] 15,104) 15,355 2 
zm i Dean ERA arcs «ide Ri oe aawis ates thousands p 709 Tizir. 705 17 71) 716 133 3.3 
le Construction........- 0. cerseecseees thousands p 2%,928|r 2,960|\r 2,882] 2,806] 2,685] 2,493] 2,316 0 
i) Transportation and public utilities. . thousands ip 8,897|\r 3,899|r 3,907) 3,904] 8,874] 3,883] 3,110 2 
o| PANGRT CARP Vow ens horse ch stone thousands —|[p 11,124/r 11,005] 10,984] 11,035] 10,961] 10,940] 10,939 0 
| IDNOMY URE tanicdwiglsinn vide waves thousands p %,384)r 2,411) 2,410) 2,891 2,370| 2,356| 2,348 8 
NPT ETVICE, «ike r sere sven cedyiracs sal thousands p 6,447|\r 6,450\r 6,465} 6,488) 6,455) 6,384] 6,267 5 
PAOVONOMIOUE gC divadviawy ys end ees thousands p 7,929\r 7,665|r 7,664) 7,866) 7,870) 7,850) 7,822 0 
) Production and related workers in mfg. 
i \ employment 
| PAN TAMUTBCLINING cc ccc cre ersereens thousands p 11,895) r 11,649|7 11,353) 11,415) 11,245) 11,310] 11,542 
; is (ELIMENIM TERE RURICR alld fa vinic'y ac oles4 thousands p 6,581|r 6,342\r 6,270) 6,350} 6,269) 6,337) 6,502 
tie Nondurable. .,.....0.6..0ceerces. thousands p 5,364|r 5,307|r 5,083| 5,065] 4,976] 4,973] 5,040 
| | Average weekly hours 
. PAUIGMUFACLUPING, ..cs cece ssc esc ee number p 39.8\r 39.6) 39.2) 89.2) 388.6) 38.3] 38.6 
.| Ma Ce erate a ui ckelin hls sti hide os. 0 number ip 40.1jr 39.8) 39.4] 39.6) $89.1) 388.8] 39.0 
tay EROS a number p 89.5|r 39.3] 38.9] 38.7] 38.1] 37.6] 38.1 
|) Average hourly earnings 
{ iP All manufacturing. ..............045 dollars p 2.14ir 2.18} 2.18] 2.12) 2.12) 2.11) 2.11 
F PICASA Mla vie leolddx of riisit 046 dollars p 2.80 2.28 2.28 2.27 2.25 2,24 2.25 
| PE hain gio tid on 9 «x dollars p 1.95|r 1.94] 1.94 1.94] 1.94] 1.94] 1.93 
» | Average weekly earnings “ 
®im® “All manufacturing. ..........0+..00. dollars p 85.17\r 84.35] 83.50] 83.10] 81.83] 80.81] 81.45 
| SOS een dollars p 92.23|r 90.74] 89.83] 89.89] 87.98] 86.91] 87.75 
ie Nondurable at ye ROPRS EAA SRE Oe dollars p 717.08\r 76.24] 75.47) 75.08) 73.91] 72.94) 73.53 
+ Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
t ) Mi inanfactrng it 2S dollars p 2.09|/r 2.08} 2.09} 2.08} 2.08] 2.07] 2.06 
tM. Durables. s..6 6... cece cceees Say dollars p 2.24|r 2.22) 2.23) 2.22} 2.20} 2.20) 2.20 
‘ CES a dollars p 1.91jr 1.90} 1.90] 1.90] 1.91] 1.91} 1.90 
i hie rnover Rates In Manufacturing? 
9 RMMALIGHE MOREE A gives cesied 6 06.0 per 100 employees |p 3.3 8.2 3.0 2.8 8.5 4.1 4.2 
a PERM OST MO aimeislileswaee ae ae per 100 employees |p 1.5 1.2 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 
» Mle Discharges...............0000eeeees per 100 employees |p 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
i: | EB YOR cy a5 isiain< Ree esate cit tralet skein per 100 employees |p 1.4 1.6 1.8 1.6 2.4 8.0 8.2 
WMMAccessions...............ccceeeeeeees per 100 employees |p 3.8 3.6 3.2 3.6 2.9 2.5 2.4 
> || 
4 | "Bure of the coenaus, ted detftions with January, 1957, employment status figures quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
i, definitions of employment and unemployment. covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
oe . La goa social insurance programs. The at ustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 
§ The BLS has adjusted its a hentarn employment and hours and earnings series to first p Preliminary. vised, A Less than .05% change 
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September Retail Prices Up Slightly 


The monthly price picture is followed by a close look at what it cost the 


“average” motorist to run his car in 1957 as compared to 1955 


ETAIL PRICES were relatively stable in Sep- 
tember, according to Tam CoNnFrRENcE Boarp’s 
index of consumer prices. A slight rise of 0.1% brought 
the September, 1958 all-items index for the United 
States to 107.5 (1953—100), which was 2.1% above 
the September, 1957 level. 

The purchasing power of the consumer dollar in 
September dropped to 93.0 cents (1953 dollar—100 
cents), down 0.1 cent from August. Compared with a 
year ago, the September, 1958 dollar bought 2 cents 
less in goods and services. 

Over the month, retail costs of food were down 
0.1%, but this was offset by increases of 0.2% for 
both apparel and sundries items. Housing prices con- 
tinued to inch up, registering a 0.1% increase, while 
the transportation group remained unchanged. 

The downward trend of food prices, which started 
in July of this year, continued in September but with 
diminishing force. Substantial price hikes for dairy 
products and eggs kept the food index from slipping 
more than 0.1%. The dip in food prices came as fruits 
and vegetables continued their seasonal decline, de- 
creasing 1.8%. Potatoes, although well above the price 
of a year ago, were down again in September, regis- 
tering a total drop of 20.1% since May, 1958. The 
meat, fish and poultry group was off 0.4% as pork 
prices reversed their upward trend and declined 0.8%; 
beef was also down slightly. Poultry continued to be 
a bargain as prices decreased 2.4%, bringing the Sep- 
tember price 4.0% below that of a year ago. The 
“other food” group was down 0.5% as coffee, fats and 
oil prices continued to fall. Coffee recorded a decrease 
of 2.0%, the largest drop this year, bringing the price 
down 12.0% since last September. 

The dairy products and eggs group advanced 1.5% 
with prices of eggs up 5.4% and milk up 0.7%. The 
cost of cereal and bakery products increased slightly, 
reflecting a 0.8% hike in bread prices. . 

The apparel and sundries groups, each up 0.2%, 
registered the largest increases. The seasonal advance 
in apparel prices, concentrated in the outerwear 
groups, gave the main impetus to the apparel index. 

Sundries moved up 0.2%, sparked by an 0.5% in- 
crease in medical care cost and a lesser increase for 
personal care items. Recreation and newspaper costs 
remained unchanged. 

Seasonally high fuel prices combined with advances 
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in housefurnishings and home repairs and improve- 
ments to cancel a slight decrease in heavy appliance 
prices; the former were responsible for the higher 
housing index. 

Transportation costs were unchanged; higher public 
transportation rates were offset by seasonally lower 
prices on new cars as the market awaited the 1959 
models. On the other hand, the used-car market stayed 
firm as prices registered a 0.3% increase. 

Compared with a year ago, costs were higher in all 
major areas of consumer spending. Food was 3.4% 
more expensive than in September, 1957. The meat, 
fish and poultry index was 7.5% above a year ago. 
The next largest increase was recorded for the trans- 
portation group, which was up 2.6%. Sundries costs 
rose 2.5%, housing 0.9% and apparel 0.3%. 


THE COST OF RUNNING A CAR 


Stopping in at the neighborhood gas station to “fill 
’er up” or to have the chassis lubricated has become 
more expensive over the years. This analysis attempts 
to illustrate why it cost the average motorist $835.67 
to maintain and operate a passenger car during 1955, 
when it was new, compared to the $843.84 he had to 
spend in 1957 to operate the same car. Because oper- 
ating costs vary with individual driving habits and 
locale, the figures used here are based on the average 
prices paid by motorists in the forty cities surveyed 
for the Board’s consumer price index. 

To determine how the driving dollar is spent by 
the “average” motorist, costs are divided into two 
categories—variable and fixed. 

As one would assume, the fixed expenses remain 
more or less inflexible; although they may vary from 
car to car and from year to year, they do not depend 
on the amount of driving done. Among the fixed costs, 
which are determined by state agencies and the auto- 
mobile market, are depreciation, license and registra- 
tion fees and insurance. The variable expenses, which 
fluctuate with the number of miles driven and the 
condition of the automobile, include gasoline and oil, 
servicing and repairs, and replacing such parts as 
tires. The following tabulation shows total fixed and 
variable costs for 1955 and 1957.1 


\ 


*Costs for 1958 are also developed but because they are not — 


based on full-year data, over-all comparisons were restricted to 
1955 and 1957. 
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Cost 1955 1957 
eee) Sp Ue ee $601.73 $593.63 
i aaRT EA PSY irs cess Soe ces coc ccns cada vaceetase 233.94 250.21 

(Pein ho) 8 Gotoh eS, Ba, ea aera 835.67 843.84 


Who Is the "Average" Motorist 


Expenses for the motorist who uses his car only 
for pleasure driving were reached by assuming he is 
over twenty-five years of age; he drives—according 
to a 1957 National Automobile & Tire Survey con- 
ducted by Alfred Politz—about 9,000 miles each year; 
he is not involved in any automobile accidents; me- 
_ chanical repairs for his car are seldom needed; and 
_ he trades in the car when it is three years old. In 
addition, since several costs depend on the model of 
the car, it was assumed that the motorist owned a 
1955 model in the low-priced class. (Of course, this 
does not mean that all owners of 1955 cars are average 


_ motorists; this should be remembered when extending 


costs to any individual motorist.) 


Costs Vary with Mileage 


Assuming that the motorist’s driving habits, car 
and car performance are the same from 1955 to 1957, 
increases in his costs would be due only to price 
changes. The variable costs are summarized in the 
accompanying table. 


Variable Costs for the ‘““Average” Motorist 


Average Price per Unit Total Expenditure 


1955 1957 1958 1955 1957 1958 
(First 9 months) (First 9 months) 


(gal.) ...8 284 $ 306 $ 301 $150.24 $161.87 $159.23 


tat.) te 39 AA AB 9.36 10.56 10.80 
Chassis 

ins Vokes 1.38 147 1.50 6.90 735 7.50 
Brake 


lining ... 25.19 2637 2641 25.19 2687 26.41 


tune-up .. 10.17 11.98 na. 10.17 11.98 n.a. 
pares "bey: 23.71 24.06 23.10 32.08 32.08 32.08 


n.a. Not available. 


Assuming that the car is able to travel approxi- 
mately seventeen miles.on one gallon of regular grade 
gasoline (based on Consumers Union road tests of 
1955 models of the low-priced car), it will consume 
some 529 gallons during the 9,000 miles traveled over 
the year. In 1957, the average price for a gallon of 
regular gasoline was 30.6 cents, making the total 
expenditure for gas $161.87, an increase of 7.7% from 
1955 when the average price was 28.4 cents per gallon. 
For the first nine months of 1958, the price of gasoline 
averaged 30.1 cents per gallon, still above the 1955 
price, but 1.6% below the price in 1957. 

In large part, increases in gasoline prices between 
1955 and 1957 reflect hikes in state and federal taxes 
on that product. In July, 1956, the federal tax on 
gasoline was raised from 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon. 
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The state excise tax in 1957 (and 1958) averaged 
about 5.5 cents on a gallon; in 1955 it was 5.0 cents. 
Therefore, of the 2.2 cents rise in gas prices from 1955 
to 1957, 1.5 cents is accounted for by a rise in taxes. 
Out of every dollar the average motorist spent for 
fuel in 1957 and 1958, about 28 cents went for state 
and federal taxes as compared with 25 cents in 1955. 

The 1957 Politz Survey indicates that the average 
motorist changes oil every 2,069 miles. In the course 
of a year he might change the oil four times. In 1957, 
when a quart of oil cost about 44 cents (as compared 
to 39 cents in 1955) there was an outlay of $10.56 for 
twenty-four quarts of motor oil; this includes an 
additional quart added between each oil change. 

Although it is assumed that the motorist’s car re- 
mains in reasonably good running order, expenditures 
for some repairs will be incurred to insure its good 
condition, as well as servicing at intervals recom- 
mended by the car’s manufacturer. At average fees, 
these additional expenses for 1957 would come to: 
$7.35 for five chassis lubrications; $11.98 for a minor 
engine tune-up including new parts for the six-cylinder 
car; and possibly $26.37 to reline the brakes. 

Estimating the expense for tires is somewhat more 
difficult. The original tires which came with the new 
car may provide about 25,000 miles of travel if they 
are not rotated and the spare is used only for emer- 
gency. Since our average automobile owner trades in 
his car after three years, he might make the original 
tires do until then. However, most of the actual outlay 
for tire replacement is likely to occur during the third 
year of ownership—in 1957, when four 670x15 all 
black rayon tires cost $96.24, or $24.06 each, including 
the federal tax. This expense, of course, was not in- 
curred solely by wear on the tires in 1957, but by 
gradual depreciation over the three-year period. There- 
fore, one-third of the total outlay, $32.08, was allo- 
cated to each of the three years. In 1957, the average 
price of a tire was 1.5% over 1955. Indications are 
that the price of a rayon tire will be less for 1958; by 
the third quarter the price averaged $23.10. 


The Fixed Costs 


These costs, which actually depend on the area in 
which a motorist resides, were calculated as the aver- 
age of rates applicable to motorists throughout the 
country. The following table shows these average fixed 
costs for the car owner: 


Item 1955 1957 1958 
Repistration:: is lsuciiectoctn acc S130 <8 11.57 S17 
Operator’s license ..............::00 89 91 95 
Public lability insurance ............ 48.49 48.29 51.79 
Fire and theft insurance ............ 9.72 9.41 9.57 
Collision insurance ..................... 49 24 41.45 44.79 

482.00 a 


Menreciation ehh eokaese sons ees 482.00 


® This figure is not included since the car is to be traded in by that time. 
All other 1958 figures serve as a basis for comparison. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 


1953 = 100 
FOOD HOUSING 
rents Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fuel, Power, ate 
Total Fish, Bakery | Products, ‘otal Rent Elec- 
Poultry | Products Eggs Total Gas tricity 
1957 February......... 103.6 100.5 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 102.2 
Marcie cere sates 103.7 100.4 92.5 108.1 96.4 105.2 108.9 108.7 109.6 102.2 
PA PTELS Fos Cis mk eae g 103.9 100.6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.4 109.4 108.8 109.4 102.2 
MGV res tents css 104.1 101.1 93.9 108.9 94.7 105.4 109.5 108.5 109.5 102.3 
ING aoe. Meee 104.5 102.0 95.7 109.3 94.0 105.5 109.6 108.3 109.4 102.4 
ATT ghee eee, Sener ae 104.8 102.8 97.2 109.6 95.0 105.5 110.1 106.6 106.7 102.7 
fC) en aE 105.1 103.5 99.9 109.8 97.4 105.5 110.2 106.4 106.8 102.7 
September........ 105.3 103.6 100.3 109.9 99.6 105.7 110.3 106.6 107.0 102.7 
OGtobers. 260 f4 6 105.4 103.5 99.2 110.2 102.0 106.0 110.9 106.9 106.9 102.7 
November........ 105.9 103.5 97.9 110.6 103.4 106.1 111.0 107.3 108.4 102.7 
December......... 106.0 103.6 97.8 110.7 103.4 106.3 i 8 Re 107.4 108.4 102.7 
1957 Annual Average... 104.6 102.1 96.0 109.2 98.0 105.5 109.9 107.7 108.4 102.5 
1958 January.......... 106.3 104.5 99.3 110.9 102.5 106.8 111.4 110.1 113.6 103.1 
PEDYOATY, «i. <ctarnes 106.6 105.4 101.8 eIT 100.9 106.9 111.6 110.0 118.7 103.3 
Marckse ew. aes ok 106.8 106.4 103.5 111.2 100.9 106.8 111.6 110.2 114.2 103.3 
PONT eros toxieve Rue ares 107.2 107.6 105.9 111.4 99.8 106.8 111.9 109.8 114.5 103.3 
IE is dic aie bo es oft ats 107.3 107.8 106.6 TET 98.4 106.8 112.0 109.3 114.9 103.3 
DOH SE eo rre ke 107.5 108.1 108.0 111.5 97.8 106.8 112.0 109.5 Lio TL 104.0 
* fh aes Se es 107.4 107.8 108.4 LEY 98.2 106.5 LI2:S 106.5 109.6 104.1 
ARIE HSb wane fone an 107.4 107.2 108.2 111.8 99.6 106.6 112.2 106.9 109.8 104.3 
September........ 107.5 107.1 107.8 112.1 101.1 106.7 112.3 107.1 110.0 104.3 
HOUSING (continued) REBASED INDEXES 
ea Lone TRANS- SING Purchasing 
POR- |SUNDRIES} VAL AllItems | Value of 
Furnish- Other Men's Women’s | TATION 
ings, Household 


(January ss 


Total Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | 1989=100) 989 = 


Equipment | Operations Dollar 

1957 February......... 100.0 104.8 9 102.3 98.4 107.7 105.8 96.5 5S. 1 117.9 
March oye. 5 ate 100.4 105.2 .0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 : 53.1 118.1 

By cal Lies Mane ms ae 100.5 105.3 i 102.5 98.5 107.4 106.3 96.2 aT 53.0 118.3 

1 Pages ee eee ee 100.4 105.5 2 102.6 98.5 107.4 106.5 96.0 Hil 52.9 118.5 
PUTER Uolcotes c oae 100.5 105.6 2 102.6 98.5 107.5 106.7 95.7 we 52 9F 118.9 

RUMEN VE A io sd pets os 100.4 105.9 ay 102.6 98.4 107.6 107.2 95.4 3 52.6 119.2 
Anrprists). vers eens 100.3 106.4 5 102.7 98.7 107.6 107.7 95.1 9 52.4 119.6 
September........ 100.8 106.6 8 102.8 99.3 107.6 108.0 95.0 2 52.3 119.9 
Metober eviews 101.0 107.1 .0 102.9 99.5 107.4 108.3 94.9 4 bi Maas 120.0 
November........ 101.0 107.3 .0 103.0 99.5 110.3 108.6 94.5 “2 52.0 120.5 
December........ 101.0 107.8 0 103.0 99.5 110.2 108.9 94.4 4 52.0 120.6 

1957 Annual Average... 100.5 106.0 4 102.6 98.8 108.0 107.1 95.6 .0 52.6 119.1 
1958 January.......... 101.0 108.1 .0 102.9 99.5 109.6 109.1 94.0 193.1 51.8 121.0 
February......... 101.0 108.4 .0 102.7 99.5 108.8 109.3 93.8 193.5 51.7 12t3S 
Marcha) x:,2%). atau 100.7 108.6 0 102.6 99.6 108.5 109.4 93.6 194.0 SL 5 121.6 
POTS od aaletnaicrares 100.5 108.8 -2 102.9 99.6 108.5 109.6 93.2 194.8 51.3 122.0 

1 TG lege ire eee ee 100.3 109.0 .0 102.8 99.4 108.8 109.7 93.2 194.9 61.3 122 2 
TiC eS eee OR eee 100.3 109.1 .0 102.8 99.4 109.1 109.8 93.0 195.2 51.2 122.3 

RLS ee a at 100.0 108.9 9 102.6 99.3 109.8 110.0 93.1 195.0 51.3 122.2 
PAUIPUSE Sa ieee 99.9 109.3 9 102.6 99.4 110.4 110.5 93.1 hock Sis 122.3 
September........ 100.1 109.4 ate 102.7 99.5 110.4 110.7 93.0 195.2 5L.2 122.3 

Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1957" 
1953 = 100 
Purchasing ‘ Purchasing Purchasing | Pu i 

Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year AllItems | Value of Year AllItems | Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 

CE) ae 40.3 948 SW LORS Aes ec 67.8 TASS WW 1936, oo x 54.8 RRB. Ol LOA 2 eee 84.7 118.1 
MOTO Ae ere 40.0 250.0 1 1926... 22... 68.3 146.4 || 1937....... iY hed 174.8 || 1948. ...... 90.1 111.0 
LOG Has ee 43.0 232 Gut MOOT Scars 66.9 149.5 || 1938....... 65.7 P7950; 1) SAO Raa ee 88.8 112.6 
BOR oe) we ate 51.3 194.9 || 1928......... 65.9 OVS Wi L939. 0 55.0 LSV80 | 1 OsO are ae 90.0 a Fe ie 
MOUS Ee nee ais 59.5 168.1 |) 1929.22... 65.6 152.4 |) 1940....... 55.4 1805 TOS ee 97.0 103.1 
i IC Ie ea 67.6 14779 || 198001. e. wr 63.4 $57.7 i TOAT SS See. 58.3 WELD MOSS hae ee 99.5 100.5 
920 ae 77.8 12S Sr OST. ae. 57.0 WO a) WOES. wae 64.5 15550 Wed O538..2 ye 100.0 100.0 
LOR ter siaua 66.8 T4907 {OTS 8) oe oe 50.9 L9G 5) 19487 oe 68.2 146.6 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
1988 Fain oh 63.6 LOR Oc oer saa 49.0 204.1 |] 1944....... 69.1 VAAN O55 2 8 100.3 99.7 
1923 eee air. 65.4 T5279" |} LOSE ca 51.8 LOS: TW TORS See eee (O52 142-5''|| 1956... 22: 101.9 98.1 
NORA ei as *66.1 OLE ALO someone ate 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 74.9 LSS OOD T ae ae 104.6 95.6 


Fi del TE ICI IE A a A stoked PecAL | WB ohn YE Ce ICN J A rae See atindeince | ReSe S eA Ve ISL ALIS UE |e Uc tect eM 
a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


1953 =100 Percentage 


1953 =100 Percentage 
Changes 


hanges 


Aug. 1958 |Sept. 1957 Aug. 1958 |Sept. 1957 
to to fs) to 
Sept. 1958 |Sept. 1958 Sept. 1958 |Sept. 1958 


Los Angeles 


Sept. 1958 | Aug. 1958 |Sept. 1957 Sept. 1958 | Aug. 1958 |Sept. 1957 


£05 oid Bite CRMs . ¢ : ss ‘ All Ieemses). 240 s..\0:.| 10629 106.8 105.1 +0.1 +1.7 
Riaantis fiche ie bal's.ey's 6 . MOGdH =: 23 dered ciate) whOOok 105.5 103.6 +0.6 +2 .4 
4G oN Eee 5 : Housing. oo. foc ORG 104.9 104.4 0 +0.5 
mppanele hed. 102.7 | 102. Apparelinei ee. dae 102.9 | 102.6] 101.9] +0.3] +41.0 
Transportation..... 113.6} 113. Transportation..... 110.0} 110.3] 107.1 —0.3 42.7 
STH (sb y (ot ana 111.6 111.3 SUMOMES 3 ra.3 ors 00s 7: 111.0 111.2 108.4 —().2 +2.4 
New York 
Pee eee aS | LOO. —OFS 1) 1.7 7 AL Items. 20... oes oie 108.1 107.8 105. +0. +2. 
ASC oe Sop eee 5 7 F Sfobuste ple oy oon ROP OE 109.3 - e 
ie ee ; : : F ‘ Housing vii). 6.2 “206.7 |) 10605 
BR Re a Prat i E : Apparels 3/6495 <}) (100.0 99.9 
Transportation..... 1ll. ibe Transportation..... Le be DVIS 
RIMES! Ue hs os 110. 110. Simiiess. 05 Pew 107.9 | 107.8 


Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Percentage 


1953 =100 Percentage 1953 =100 
Changes 


Changes 


June 1958 | Sept. 1957 
to to 
Sept. 1958 |Sept. 1958 


June 1958 |Sept. 1957 


to to Sept. 1958 | June 1958 | Sept. 1957 
Sept. 1958 |Sept. 1958 


Te he See een 8 VG RBA Wehahcths 8 +0.5 +1.5 

Paterno meme aie x 2 REA G1d old senna tall 8 —1.2 +2.5 

RINE sade ear ed .0 8 Be anepee al satis 4 0-1 +0.5 

AGd Sees ms) 3 daha d stavetornes : =e +0.8 +0.3 

Transportation..... —1.0| +83.3 Transportation..... 109. 106.5 +2.4 1) +1.4 

Sundriese;4a.-es os +0.3 +1.4 SUNATIES... .adhe fee es 110. 108.7 +1.7 42.7 
Kansas City 

Skies: » 0 SHR LAL AEOINS: cic 103 sae axed LOGY 106.9 104.8 —0.2 +1.8 

eee eset aes ess 2 +0.6 BOOd oi ite fe sac emis SOLAS 103.7 101.0 =—I8 +0.8 

Housing........... +0.2 +0.8 Howse uA. SS. 106.2 105.7 104.6 +0.5 +1.5 

IAPPAKE! eis ie eos s +0.7 | -+0.9 Apparel cass seiei< =<: 100.0 99.9 99.6} +0.1| +0.4 

_ Transportation..... , : ‘ 12} a-1.9 Transportation..... 109.2 | 109.0| 106.4} +0.2| +2.6 

SUNGPICN SU sacs oe 5s i : : +1.3 42.7 Sundries). 32.5%. 116.9 116.3 112.7 +0.5 +3.7 

Lansing 

SR Sane . 107.6 104.7 —0.5 2 SO ANGERS acta gent LOG. 108.2 106.6 (ak +1.4 

Pete piehtas a2 é 108.5 102.9 —— 2.6 +2.7 1 fyora alee el 5 cg sepemmess ams eoeet LCG Pal | 110.9 106.5 =O. +3.4 

ATI pee eo : 105.0 104.0 +0.6 +1.5 Housing aus te se 105.9 105.7 106.0 +0.2 —0.1 

EN 7, 102.7] 101.8| —0.1] +0.8| Apparel...........| 101.9] 101.2) 101.7] +0.7| +0.2 

Transportation..... 111.4 107.4 —0.6 +3.1 Transportation..... LI 112.0 109.8 —0.3 +1.7 

BURALICS 4, feces, - 110.5 108.3 +1.0 +3.0 Sundries sends.) 10027 109.6 108.3 +0.1 +1.3 
- Des Moines Milwaukee 

Reve Seears chats /s. = 105.9 —0.4 +1.4 | All Items............] 105.5 105.2 104.0 +0.3 +1.4 

FOS pu RE 104.9 —1.5 +0.5 Booed ce c.2 este aoe]  hOLsS 103.3 100.5 cal Se? +1.0 

SE exer cust sb oie 104.3 —0.1 +0.6 Housing...........| 104.9 104.4 104.3 +0.5 +0.6 

Ree teafe nis te, 0) « 102.8 +0.2 +0.5 Apparel /...0.....[ 100.6 100.0 99.9 +0.6 +0.7 

Transportation..... 109.9} +0.3] +2.5 Transportation..... 112.3] 109.5 | 108.7 | -+--2.6)) -+-3.3 

SOURE ana ete chsh osays 109.6 +0.4 +4,1 Sundries pay acca 110.6 109.1 107.8 +14 +2.6 
Pittsburgh 

evetite are siiee (es 102.2 —0.3 -+1.8 | All Items............} 108.2 107.6 105.0 +0.6 +3.0 

RAPPER a haifeancis 97 .6 — 2.5 +1.2 BPoodehawieuec- aoe eloeae 107.6 103.2 —0.3 +4.0 

oo ee en Oe 102.9 +0.1 +0..8 Housing since: 108.3 107.8 106.7 +0.5 +1.5 

Riser a chs sce is 101.4 +0.3 +0.7 Apparel...........] 105.8 105.1 104.2 +0.7 +1.5 

ae? 107.7 —0.4 8.4 Transportation.....| 108.8 106.8 103.0 +1.9 +5.6 

Logo See 104.5 +2.7 +4.7 Summaries teas... oe LLIN: 109.3 106.9 +1.6 +3.8 

Seki hi ei eS .3 A A Saclay cite eels +0.3 +1.7 

RN saas eRe cai ors 4.2 3 9 A VaGearn MaN Newer —0.5 +2.6 

Be Scie eee 6 5 2 Housing vivadak.e.<s +0.9} —0.1 

ethaes-sd 103.9 | —0.3| —0.1 Apparell.i¢ joa revee : ; +0.4 | +0.4 

Transportation..... 111.6 —0.6 +3.0 Transportation..... ab iike Diy 105. +0.2| +5.5 

Sundrieseoe-ertees 108.3 +0.2 +4.2 Sundtesi ssn awn EL 110. 109. +0.4 +1.3 
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Although it is seldom realized until trade-in time, 
the greatest single expense for the motorist is the de- 
preciation of his car as it ages. The annual rate of 
depreciation depends, of course, on how the motorist 
disposes of his automobile. In 1955, the average de- 
livery price for that year’s model of a low-priced car 
with standard transmission was $1,881. By the last 
quarter of 1957, the average retail selling price of such 
a car, based on the National Automobile Dealers 
Association official used-car guides, was $1,158. 

However, for this study it was assumed that the 
average motorist traded in his car at the end of 1957 
for a new one in the same price class, which had an 
average delivery price of about $2,280. Assuming that 
the motorist was offered the average wholesale price 
of $834 by an automobile dealer for the 1955 car, it 
would involve a cash outlay of $1,446 for the new car; 
this could be considered as depreciation on the old 
car—or about $482 for each of the three years—which 
covers both price escalation for the new car and 
depreciation of the old. 

The cost of registering the automobile and obtain- 
ing an operator’s license has increased only slightly 


Executive Death Benefits 
(Continued from page 381) 


this study: profit sharing is the sole retirement in- 
come plan in two; in four others, it supplements a 
pension plan; and one company has a thrift plan. 

Contributory pension plans also provide death 
benefits—whether the executive dies before or after 
retirement. In these plans, the widow is guaranteed 
that, at a minimum, she will receive all of the execu- 
tive’s contributions to the pension plan with 2% or 
2.5% interest. (If death occurs after retirement, any 
benefits already paid to the executive are subtracted, 
of course.) This provision is relevant in twenty-six of 
the companies—that is, in all but the twelve noncon- 
tributory plans among the thirty-eight companies with 
pension plans.1 

Six of the companies fund their pension plans 
through individual annuity policies purchased from 
an insurance company and held in trust by the bank 
trustee. This type of arrangement provides that any 
executive covered by the plan is covered for life insur- 


*Tn all but three pension plans, an executive has the option of pro- 
viding that, should he die after retirement, his widow will receive a 
monthly income until she dies; of course, he must be willing to take 
a smaller pension during his lifetime. In four plans, the execu- 
tive’s full pension is guaranteed to him or his widow for ten years; 
in six plans, this “ten-year certain” arrangement is an option the 
executive can choose—but his pension will be smaller. 


since 1955; the average cost in 1957 was about $11.57 
to register the car and 91 cents to get a driver’s license. 
In many states the motor vehicle registration fee is a 
flat rate for all cars; in others the rate depends upon 
the weight of the car. Since the motorist owned the 
same vehicle during 1955 and 1957 and lived in the 
same area, the 1.6% rise in the registration fee is the 
result of rate increases by the states. 

The premiums paid for insurance will depend mainly 
on the locale, age of the car and the driver, and the 
type of insurance. To determine the average motorist’s 
insurance bill, it was assumed that the driver is over 
twenty-five, uses the car only for pleasure driving, 
and carries public liability, fire and theft, and collision 
($50 deductible) insurance. The premiums in 1957 
throughout the country ranged from a high of $181.03 
to a low of $59; and the average bill was $99.15. Insur- 
ance rates applicable in 1957 indicate a decrease of 
7.7% since 1955. However, rates for 1958 are just a 
shade below those in 1955, and 7.1% higher than 
those in 1957. 

Leona D. Lewis 
Division of Consumer Economics 


ance, until retirement, equal to 100 times the monthly 
retirement benefit which he would receive at retire- 
ment (one of the companies provides $1,000 of life 
insurance for each $120 of annual retirement income) . 
This provides an appreciable amount of life insurance. 
For example, assuming an executive is making $15,000 
a year and has thirty years to work before retirement, 
he is covered by the following life insurance in addi- 
tion to that provided by the group life plan: 


Company 1: $40,000 (in addition to $10,000) 
Company 18: $39,260 (in addition to $30,000) 
Company 3: $37,500 (in addition to $15,000) 
Company 34: $25,000 (in addition to $30,000) 
Company 35: $20,000 (in addition to $30,000) 
Company 10: $15,000 (in addition to $22,500) 


Two companies provide a monthly pension to the 
widow of an executive who dies between age fifty-five 
and sixty-five. In one company the widow receives a 
monthly benefit for ten years; this benefit is equal to 
the executive’s early retirement pension calculated as 
if the executive had retired at the time he died. The 
other company uses a similar approach except that 
the monthly benefit continues until the widow dies. 
The benefit is calculated by the normal retirement 
benefit formula but is reduced 5% for each year prior 
to sixty-five that the executive died. 

Another company provides for the widow of a re- 
tired executive by automatically continuing one-half 
of the executive’s retirement income to her until she 


dies or remarries. No reduction is made in the execu- 4 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


tive’s normal retirement check as is the case where he 
chooses this device as a joint and survivor’s option. 

In contrast, one company automatically cuts the 
executive’s pension to provide one-half this amount 
_ to his widow should she outlive him, and it provides 
_ this benefit for all children under eighteen if his widow 
dies. The benefit continues until the widow dies or re- 
marries or until eligible children reach eighteen or 
_ marry. The cut in the executive’s pension is not re- 
_ stored should he live longer than his wife. If an execu- 
tive with twenty years of service dies before retire- 
_ ment, the same benefit is available to his widow or 
children under the same terms. 

Finally, one company provides two different types 
of survivor benefits, which are related to the pension 
plan, but the executive must pay for these benefits in 
addition to his contributions to the retirement plan. 
These survivor benefits are paid if the executive dies 
prior to normal retirement and has twenty years of 
service at the time he dies. One benefit is a lump-sum 
payment to any beneficiary the executive names: the 
benefit is five times the annual rate of the retirement 
annuity accumulated at the time of his death. The 
_ other benefit is a monthly income to his widow for her 
_ lifetime. If the executive dies after age sixty, the bene- 
fit is 40% of the retirement annuity accumulated at 
the time of death. If the executive dies before age 
sixty, the benefit is 144% of his annual earnings at the 
time he dies for each year he was in the retirement 
plan. In either case, if his widow is more than five 
years younger than he, an adjustment is made. She 
__ can choose an immediate monthly income reduced 1% 
_ for each month in excess of sixty months that she is 
_ younger than her husband or the full benefit deferred 
/ one month for each three months in excess of sixty 
that she is younger than her husband. 


LIFE INSURANCE AFTER RETIREMENT 


Executives, like other employees, usually have some 
_ reduced part of group life insurance extended to them 
_ after they retire—generally without cost to them. 
Only nine of the thirty-five companies from whom in- 


| formation is available on this point do not continue 


life insurance for executives after retirement. And one 


| of these companies has a widow’s pension for death 


after retirement. 

| Five companies rely on the paid-up insurance which 
| the executive has bought with his own money over the 
years. However, one company adds $1,000 of com- 


ei pany-paid protection, and another provides a widow’s 


- pension for death after retirement as well. 
Considering the size of the insurance protection an 
| executive has while employed, five companies in effect 
| give only token coverage after retirement. In these 
_!| companies the executive receives company-paid pro- 
tection of $2,000, $1,000 or $1,500. | 

| Of the remaining sixteen companies that continue 

| life insurance after retirement, four require the execu- 
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tive to pay a part of the premium on the reduced in- 
surance which is continued. One company reduces 
coverage immediately to 20% of that in force prior to 
retirement, and another cuts coverage 10% a year for 
five years until half of the former coverage is in force. 
Another company continues $2,000 of coverage at no 
cost to the executive, but the executive pays part of 
the premium for added coverage equal to one year’s 
salary. (If this is over $18,000, the excess is reduced 
20% each year.) In the other company, the executive 
contributes for five years; then the company pays the 
full premium. The minimum coverage is $10,000; any 
amount over this in force prior to retirement is re- 
duced 10% a year until one-half of the excess is in 
force. 

In the other twelve companies, reduced life insur- 
ance after retirement is paid for entirely by the com- 
pany. Among the ten plans for which information is 
available, protection is reduced over five years until 
20%, 25%, 40% or 50% of the coverage in force prior 
to retirement is reached. Another company continues 
$20,000 of preretirement protection, and any amount 
in excess is cut 10% per year. One company cuts the 
life insurance to equal the annual pension check. One 
reduces coverage to 1% of preretirement protection 
for each year of service; another provides 244% of 
original coverage for each year of service. 

Hartanp Fox 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Special Days, Weeks and Months—Three hundred and fifty 
legal holidays, religious observances and business promo- 
tion events are listed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in the 1958 edition of this work. 

Special days and weeks in each month are listed chrono- 
logically, to permit advance planning of promotional 
events. And the names and addresses of sponsors and the 
purpose of each event are given. Compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D.C., 1958, 43 pp., 50 cents a copy for one 
to nine copies (may be ordered from the domestic distribu- 
tion department). 


Cases on Human Relations in Management—Although this 
collection of seventy-five cases studies was intended pri- 
marily for use in courses in business administration, it is 
well adapted for use in supervisory and management de- 
velopment courses. Each case presents a human relations 
problem arising from a business situation. Answers are not 
provided, but questions are included to help the reader 
analyze the problems and arrive at valid decisions. In an 
introduction, the authors explain the case method of in- 
struction. By Richard P. Calhoon, E. William Noland and 
Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr., McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, New York, 1958, 444 pp., $6. 
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Christmas Bonus 
(Continued from page 373) 


A few graduated dollar plans are based on position. 
In each case these plans occur in companies where 
different plans also exist for other groups of employees. 
The bonus amount and the positions covered are 
shown for two of the six plans in this category. 


Bonus Amount Position 
*$50 to $100, depending 
on classification ............ Junior management 
20 to 50 depending 
on classification ............ Office employees 
Etnies Sh hegre he Supervisory 
PAOOs F.c%s.. fone eases Salesmen, foremen and 
department heads 
Jf OE Pe Te Cee Assistant foremen 
Bare Gite Mc tor kcctess Foreladies and assistants 
to foremen 
Graduated Weeks of Pay 


Just twelve of the seventy-two graduated plans cal- 
culate the bonus in weeks of pay. All of these are 
based on service. Usually the bonus amount increases 
between a grouped interval of years. The plans differ 
widely, both as to service requirement and the num- 
ber of weeks’ pay given. The extent of the variation 
may be seen from the following selected samples: 


Bonus Amount Service Requirement 


Ree oweek: pays. tyyh.cs cited 1 year 
1.5 week’s pay .........cc000 2 years and under 4 
BENCGKS MAY ccah dc ccskaseen 4 years or more 
* 3 weeks’ pay plus 5% 
cost of living adjust- 
ment. Sects ata 1 year and under 10 
4 weeks’ pay plus 5% 
cost of living adjust- 
TROVE Hee OH tr,-theceanotecwask 10 years or more 
sei ted Hire als: Ns Aas eae 1 year 
A WEEKS UDAY cc actieseesuniee 2 years 
OB WEEKS “DRY hunch. 3 years and under 5 


7 weeks’ pay .......cccscssesees 5 years and under 10 
IO Weeks: DAY wc eickse ate. 10 years or more 


16 thours’payaewiasn au 
BE NOUS” PAY ...lcescvenesnssdert 3 years and under 5 
82 hours” pay) itis ca eeettee 5 years and under 10 
40 *hours? pay: snccncinsteen 10 years or more 


There is no homogeneity in the plans beyond the fact 
that they are all expressed in weeks of pay. Some 
apply to hourly; some to salaried; others to both. 

The first two plans listed above cover all employ- 
ees in the company. The third plan applies only to 
exempt and nonexempt salaried. And the fourth plan 
covers only bargaining unit employees. 


1 year and under 3 


Graduated Percentages 


Twenty-eight of the thirty-seven plans using a per 
cent of annual earnings are of the graduated type. 
A distinctive feature of this method of calculating 
the bonus is its general application to salaried and 
management personnel. While the other two methods 
occasionally include these groups, in the main they 
apply to hourly and exempt salaried employees. The 
application of the per cent of annual earnings method 
to salaried employees may be seen in the fact that 
sixteen of these twenty-eight graduated plans specify 
position and salary as criteria for the graduation. 
It is also seen in the fact that the per cent of annual 
earnings is the only method where length of service 
is subordinated to other criteria as a basis for in- 
creasing the bonus. 

And, too, the language of some bonus plans in this 
group identify them with high-income brackets. For 
example, one plan provides a bonus of from 2% to 
20% of annual earnings “depending on the employ- 
ee’s position and relative contribution to the success 
of company operations.” Another plan specifies a 
bonus of from 5% to 10% of anuual earnings depend- 
ing on the grade and position of the “exempt salaried 
employee.” 

There is just one instance where the bonus cal- 
culated as a per cent of annual earnings applies to 
hourly employees. In this case the bonus amount is 
1% of earnings. While most of the plans in this group 
are graduated on the basis of position (see Table 2), 
lack of detailed information in practically every case 
prevents a more comprehensive analysis. 

Sometimes the bonus amount is staggered at in- 
come levels: 


e 5% of annual salary plus 8.5% of the first $5,000 

e 10% of first $5,000; 7% of second $5,000; 4% of 
salary over $10,000 

© 3% of first $5,000; $10 for each additional $500; 
maximum bonus $300. 


The first illustration represents the bonus given in 
a firm having only salaried employees. It applies to 
all except officers who are also trustees. 

In the last example above both hourly and salaried 
employees are covered. The plan does not include, 
however, those who participate in stock options and ~ 
other incentive awards. 

In the cases where bonus plans under the per cent 
method are geared to service, they sometimes gradu- 
ate the bonus after each year and sometimes after 
grouped intervals of years, as was seen in the gradu- 
ated dollar plans. The following samples are typical 
of those found in the group. 


e 1.5% for the first year, plus 4% for each year up 
to a maximum of 3.5% for five or more years 

© 6% for from 1 to 10 years 
8.33% for from 10 to 25 years 
10% for 25 years or more 
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Bonus Amounts to Employees with 
Less than a Year's Service 


Ninety-five of the 110 companies include in their 
bonus plans employees who have less than a year’s 
service. The relatively new employee, however, usually 


receives a much smaller bonus than other employees 


in the company. Three-fourths of the companies pro- 
vide prorated amounts. In most cases, the formula 
for prorating is not stated. Where it is, the bonus 
varies from $5 to $50, from eight hours’ pay to two 
weeks’ pay, and from 1% of earnings to 2%. The 
following example illustrates how the bonus amount is 


|. graduated: 
Under 2 months’ service ..............ccccccccseseeseeeees $5 
2 months but under 6 months ..................00000.. 10 
6 months and under 9 months ...................00000- 15 
9 months and under 1 year ..............cceeeeeeeeees 20 


Most plans, however, have just two bonus amounts 
for the comparatively new employees. One amount, 
usually $5, is for those who have less than six months’ 
service; a larger amount, usually $10, is for those 
with six months’ service but less than a year’s. The 
largest amount, given in just one plan, is $25 for less 
than six months’ service and $50 for service of from 
six months to one year. 

Twenty-eight of the ninety-five companies give a 


flat bonus amount to all employees meeting the mini- 


mum eligibility requirement but not having com- 
pleted a year’s service. These are shown in Table 3. 


Table 3: Flat Bonus Amounts Given by Twenty-Eight 
Companies to Employees with Less 
than a Year's Service 


Calculated in Weeks Calculated in 
Calculated in Dollars of Pay % of Earnings 
Bonus No. of Bonus No. of | Bonus No. of 
Amount Companies Amount Companies Amount Companies 
Pst cts 3 2 weeks’ pay? 1.1%, ..co00. 2 
BO aeetavnete 8 1 week’s pay 2 2% ........ 1 
UG Boaidenes 3 1/2 week . 
CH OMT aS 2 3/5 week . 1 
Sasi the ae 1 2/5 week . a 
TBD ho 1 1/5 week . 1 
CPE ater 3 =: 
Total 16 opal > 5 ‘Rotal -oo0k 0S 


AN AVERAGE CHRISTMAS BONUS? 


As has already been pointed out, the bonus amount 
depends on many variables. Can these variables be 
distilled into a composite average for practical use? 
Hardly. One needs to know the employee’s earnings 
and the kind of plan used—whether uniform or grad- 
uated. If the latter, some knowledge about length of 
service is also necessary. By assuming a given set of 
conditions, however, one may readily state a bonus 
amount that has meaning. For example, let us assume 
a plan graduated by service and earnings as follows: 
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Length of Service Basis of Computation 


} year and imder $'i5.6.4:2)..28: 
8 years and under 5 .............0..... 835 plus 2.5% of salary 
5 years and under 10 .................. 45 plus 4.5% of salary 
10 years and under 16 .................. 55 plus 5.5% of salary 
15 years and under 20 .................. 65 plus 6.5% of salary 
BO VEATS OF MOLE .csdcgdecseqcch ds cevessces 75 plus 7.5% of salary 


$35 plus 1.5% of salary 


Bonus 
Amount 


Employee A with 7 years’ service and 

earning $4,100 a year receives— 

BS, 100 (O45) B45 Gio a heliivens $229.50 
Employee B with 2 years’ service and 

earning $6,500 a year receives— 


PO BOO COLO) le BSG con lnee hates. ener tins 182.50 
Employee C with 19 years’ service and 

earning $20,000 a year receives— 

$90,000 (063) + 865 1,365.00 


Obviously, the average bonus for a company with 
such a plan may differ by hundreds of dollars from 
the actual bonus received by any one of its employ- 
ees. Therefore, the average bonus within a given 
company may not, of itself, be especially meaningful. 
But contrast the above situation with another plan 
which provides a $25 bonus to everyone—regardless 
of service, position, or earnings—and it becomes im- 
mediately apparent that it is even more ill-advised 
to think in terms of an average for all companies. 

With this word of caution in mind, one may ex- 
amine the data received from sixty-three of the re- 
porting companies on the amount of the average 
Christmas bonus they gave last year: 


Number of 

Average Bonus Companies 
LURES UT Iie RR a RE en See de Bok & NY tet 0 
ULL Tr Area ences ae (elle (Ra ieee heat er domme eels aad 15 
CLS Saale ir Sa ah aan eRe gd epee ha eeed Attics 15 
MCRAE ED, ee San eo aS occ sgh sancachoe seats case ca veesaeeaak uae hema Santee 12 
TRUST DS, ! Saha katie TE fe eR Re iO. PRR CE RADERT 58 4 
TONED ec ota Ss canada te hat awa sca Nas gaaaeeets eeuhis S 
A SRN Se OR Rane a a em ae S) 
Raub Rink OR RO one ns occu hac easeuanckcunereasten 8 
Bats PO hac a ances Aas ean davis host oncen one Seen RE Q 
PEP ED A Fe an. ca. Ss Ae eee watt baat sitvadcuan dasha wane sean ee beats 1 
BRIN) su H OD) Fo Hh AR OEE ME Re acc we ES ak acta Q 
EEL gE RIE eae QT Pee eR Sener RCE Reel a ey 1 
Gare eee eee sree Secchi tun aac ech 1 
+S RR a a PE a eee rae 1 


BONUS PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS, 1958 


At the time the survey was taken early in Septem- 
ber, sixty-eight companies (roughly two-thirds) re- 
ported that this year they plan to give the same 
bonus given last year. Several companies report that 
fewer people will receive the bonus although the 
formula will remain unchanged. For instance, two 
state that officers and supervisors will not receive a 
bonus this year as they did last year due to the 
recent economic recession. Another company indi- 
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cates that fewer people will be included this year 
because of a profit-sharing plan which was recently 
installed. And still another indicates that only non- 
exempt employees will receive the bonus this year 
whereas last year exempt employees were also in- 
cluded. 

With but two exceptions the remaining companies 
were undecided as to whether bonuses would be given, 
and if so, whether any changes would be made. In 
virtually every case, the decision was pending a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

In addition, all companies were asked how many 
years in the past they had given a Christmas bonus. 
All but three of them have continued the practice 
for at least ten years. The range in two out of five 
companies is from ten to twenty years. And, in seven 
companies, bonuses have been given for forty years 
or more. 

N. Beatrice WortHy 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Job Design—Meeting the Manpower Challenge—This pam- 
phlet describes the general problems facing industry re- 
garding manpower utilization, and it gives a step-by-step 
procedure for developing job breakdowns. The author has 
conducted extensive surveys in the fields of manpower 
utilization and job design. He describes in practical terms 
how to change or redesign job patterns so that scientists, 
technicians and other workers can be utilized to their full 
capacity. Several case histories are reported for both in- 
dustry and government, and a comprehensive bibliography 
is included. By George A. Hieronymus, Pamphlet No. 16, 
published by the Society for Personnel Administration, 
Washington 15, D.C., 1958, 42 pp., $1. 


Noise and Your Ear—Because of legal and legislative de- 
velopments resulting from hearing loss of employees who 
work in noisy surroundings, the subject matter of this book 
is of interest to companies with noisy operations. One sec- 
tion explains the types, causes and treatment of hearing 
losses; another discusses the effects of noise exposure. In- 
cluded are a guide for conservation of hearing in noise and, 
also, compensation and rating scales to estimate hearing 
loss for speech, the magnitude of the handicap, etc. Three 
chapters are devoted to the anatomy of the ear and 
theories of hearing, audiometry, and the -history of noise 
and hearing. By Aram Glorig, Jr., M.D., Grune & Stratton, 
New York, New York, 1958, 152 pp., $6.50. 


New Understandings of Leadership—This book takes a new 
look at the problem of leadership selection and training. It 
begins with a discussion and evaluation of current view- 
points on the subject of leadership. Next, it examines what 
research in the behavioral sciences has uncovered with 
regard to the qualities a leader should have and the role 
he should play. Finally, it applies these findings to prac- 


tical business situations and builds a leadership develop- 
ment program that aims at bridging the gap between the 
leadership methods of the practitioner and the findings of 
the researcher. By Murray G. Ross and Charles E. Hendry, 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York, 
1958, 158 pp., $3.50. 


And Mark an Era: The Story of the Harvard Business School 


—In the fifty years of its existence the Harvard Business 
School has contributed much to business. New and creative 
ideas born in its classrooms have enriched the thinking of 
the entire business community. For example, it encouraged 
the rise of the professional manager—the man who can 


recognize the need to balance the interests of stockholders, 


employees, customers, suppliers and the public generally. 


Here is the story of the school from its beginning in a © 
basement classroom to the present—the story of the men 
and the ideas that helped the school grow, the obstacles — 


and challenges that had to be overcome along the way. 


By Melvin T. Copeland; Little, Brown and Company, — 


Boston, Massachusetts, 1958, 368 pp., $6. 


Human Resources—Down through the years many studies — 


have been made of our natural resources. But no earnest 


attempt was undertaken to develop our human resources — 
until 1950, when President Eisenhower established the ~ 
Conservation of Human Resources Project at Columbia — 


University. Dr. Ginzberg, who is the director of the proj- 


ect, in this book sets forth the findings and recommenda- — 
tions the group has made over the past eight years. He © 


defines the problems that America faces in developing and 
using for the good of all the talents and energies of our 


most important natural resource: human beings. By Ek — 
Ginzberg, Simon and Schuster, New York, New York, 


1958, 183 pp., $3.75. 


management theory and practice for practitioners, teachers, 
students of management. Scientific management ideas are 
interwoven with contributions from the social sciences. 
Business enterprises are described as a system of coopera- 
tive activities so as to explain basic management concepts 
in relation to the social process of achieving objectives. 


The Essence of Management—This book interprets modern : 


By Mary Cushing Niles, Harper & Brothers, New York, — 


New York, 1958, 398 pp., $6. 


Stimulating the Will to Learn: Employee Training Incentives _ 


—This pamphlet is designed for the use of line executives — 


and training directors. The author believes that no training 


i 


program can succeed unless the trainees see an incentive | 


for engaging in it. He therefore suggests and discusses ~ 


a 


broad types of incentives that can be used effectively in 
stimulating workers to want to better themselves and to 


use on the job their newly acquired facts, skills and atti- © 


tudes. By Homer T. Rosenberger, Pamphlet No. 16, So- 


ciety for Personnel Administration, Washington 15, D. C., — 


1958, 38 pp., $1. 


You and Management—This book is aimed primarily at 


young men and women considering management as a 
career or seeking advancement within a management struc- 


ture. Therefore it covers only the broad fundamentals of — 
management. By Robert T. Livingston and Daniel R. 


Davies, Harper & Brothers, New York, New York, 1958, 
272 pp., $4.50. 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. with 

IUE at Norwood, Ohio. 1,250 hourly 
Effective 8-11-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. (American Blower Div.) with 
UAW at Columbus, Ohio and Detroit, Mich. 
1,400 hourly 

Effective 8-25-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Crocker, Burbank & Co., Ass’n with 
Papermakers & Paperworkers at Fitchburg, 
Mass. 1,280 hourly 

Effective 8-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. with 


Rubber Workers. Interstate. 16,000 hourly 
Effective 6-30-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires: 4-15-59 


. National Gypsum Co. with 
| Cement, Lime & 


psum Workers at Rag- 
land, Ala. 600 hourly 

Effective 9-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


, Owens-Illinois Kimble Glass Co. with 


Glass Bottle Blowers at Columbus, Ohio. 
900 hourly 

Effective 6-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years. Reopening 6-1-59 


Oxford Paper Co. with 


Papermakers & Paperworkers at Rumford, 
Me. 2,450 hourly 

Effective 7-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


. Sandia Corp. with 
| Metal Trades Council at Albuquerque, N.M. 


1,325 hourly 
Effective 7-1-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires: 6-30-59 ~~ 


. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Assn. of 


America, Inc. with 


Textile Workers and Teztile Foremen’s Guild, 


ind., at Paterson, N. J. 12,000 hourly (500 
salaried) 
Effective 10-38-58. Both contracts extend- 
ed without change—Textile Workers’ for 
one year; Foremen’s Guild for two years 


Union Electric Co. with 
IBEW and IUE at St. Louis, Mo. 4,471 
hourly 
Effective 7-1-58 (IBEW signed 8-20-58 and 
9-10-58; IUE signed 7-25-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Pay Adjustments 


6¢ per hour general increase or 2.5% whichever 
is greater 

Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour or 2.5% which- 
ever is greater 

Night shift bonus increased to 12¢ per hour (was 
10 


6¢ per hour general increase (2.5% average) 
Additional 8¢ an hour to skilled trades 
Deferred increase: 6¢ or 2.5% 7-1-59 


8¢ per hour general increase (1.6% average) 
Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour 12-15-58 


8¢ per hour general increase 


5¢ per hour general increase (2.8% average) 


4¢ per hour general increase or 2% whichever 
is greater 

Shift differentials changed from 4¢ and 6¢ to 6¢ 
and 9¢ 


5¢ per hour general increase 


From 8¢ to 9¢ per hour increase 


No change 


5% general increase (12.8¢ per hour average) 
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Fringe Adjustments 


No change 


Revised: Normal pension benefit and disability 
pension, contributory hospital-surgical plan 
group life insurance 


Revised: Basic medical plan 


No change 


Added: Vesting provision 


Revised: Normal] pension benefit, disability pen- 
sion, basic medical plan, holiday pay, and 
paid funeral leave 


Revised: Normal] pension benefit 


Added: Contributory major medical insurance 
plan 


No change 


Revised: Normal] pension benefit, disability pen- 
sion, major medical insurance, life insurance, 
life insurance for retired, company paid sick 
leave, and paid funeral leave 


Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments Fringe Adjustments 


11. 


Durkee’s Famous Foods (Glidden Co.) with 
Office Employees at Berkeley, Cal. 26 
salaried 

Effective 8-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years. Reopening 8-1-60 

(wages only) 


. Sandia Corp. with 


Office Employees at Albuquerque, N.M. 1,425 
salaried 
Effective 7-1-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires: 6-30-59 


. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Assn. of 


America, Inc. with 

Textile Workers and Textile Foremen’s Guild, 
ind., at Paterson, N.J. 500 salaried in bar- 
gaining units described in #9 above 


SALARIED SETTLEMENTS 


5% general increase (11¢ per hour average) Revised: Vacation pay 
Deferred increase: 5% 8-1-59 


3.9% average increase Added: Contributory major medical insuran 
plan 
No change No change 


1All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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. 89—Company Contributions—I11. Policies and Procedures 

. 88—Inventory Management in Industry 

. 87—Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes 

. 86—Foreign Licensing Agreements—|. Evaluation and Planning 
. 85—Industrial Standardization 

. 84—Marketing Research in Action 

. 83—Prospects for Economic Nuclear Power 

. 82—Operations Research 

. 81—Company Insurance Administration 

. 80—Public Relations in Industry 

. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

. 78—Industrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

. 1]—Forecasting in Industry 

. 716—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

. 14—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

. 73—Company-Sponsored Foundations 

. 72—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

. 70—Industrial Security :—II1. Theft Control Procedures 

. 69—New Product Development :—II!. Marketing New Products 
. 68—Company Tax Administration 

. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

. 64—Industrial Security: —I1. Plant Guard Handbook 

. 63—The Corporate Directorship 

. 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 

. 60—Industrial Security:—1!. Combating Subversion and Sabotage 
. 59—Trends in Industrial Location 

. 57—New Product Development :—||. Research and Engineering 
. 56—The Duties of Financial Executives 

. 54—Getting Defense Contracts 

. 52—Measuring Dealer and Consumer Inventories 

. 51—Protecting Records in Wartime 


In the November Business Record 


The Board’s Latest Survey—tThis issue contains a comprehensive initial report 
on a continuing survey, sponsored by Newsweek, that the Board has under- 
taken to keep close watch on the dynamic aspects of consumer spending. This 
first report presents the background which persuaded the Board to enter this 
field, the survey methods, some of the problems still unsolved, and the results 
obtained for the period February through September, 1958. 


Housing in a Recovery Year—This phase of the building industry has been reacting 
quite like it did in the two previous postwar recessions by moving up ahead 
of general business activity. With this head start, is it likely to tire sooner 
than will business in general? 


Is Automation Capital Saving?—I/nvestment in automation equipment makes 


~~=~—possible“economy in capital outlays and in many other areas. . . . What is 


the near-term prospect for an increase or a decrease in the ratio of capital 
expenditures to industrial output? 


Is Leasing on the Increase?—Many of the 221 companies cooperating in the 
survey report increased use of rented items, especially warehouse and plant 
facilities, automobiles, and trucks. Pointing out that leasing is primarily 
employed as a means of stretching working capital, this monthly survey of 
business practices enumerates the particular industrial and financial condi- 
tions that act either as deterrents or incentives to leasing policies. 


Steel Production and Consumption Gain—Fabricators of steel were still cutting 
their inventories in the third quarter, but there were some signs that the 
rate of liquidation was slowing. Steel mills in the same quarter turned out 
their highest tonnage of the year. 
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